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The Greater Commandinent 
By William Norris Burr 


THOUGHT I loved my fellow-men. 
I tried to cheer them on the road— 
Life’s stony, thorn-lined highway, when, 
Pricked by Necessity’ S rude goad, 
They stumbled wearily along, 
Unblessed by quietude.or song. 


I thought I loved them all; and held 
Myself their ready champion 

Or flame tongued prophet-priest, impelled 
By brother-passion for each one. 

I longed to see them strong and good, 

Glad harvesters of brotherhood. 


One day my being’s depths were stirred 
By finer sense of Love’s decree, 
When in a place apart I heard 
The Lord God saying, “ Lovest thou me? > 
A vision of the perfect law 
Incarnate in that hour I saw. 


O vaster love! Possess me! Hold 
My straining powers in thy control! 
The passion of the Christ unfold, 
And help me penetrate the soul 
Of human need, that I may bring 
To men Love’s choicest offering. 





The Right Footing 

When others about us have lost their footing, their 
need is a call to us. In answering that call we may 
adopt the method of urging them to get up-by the 
drive of our compulsion ; or we’ may do’ better’ than 
that. A team of horses had fallen on a ‘slippery 


. Jatiuary. 4.—Jesus and. the Childr ee 7 nab Q 30-41; 10: 506. 


street. The drives Gquiedy got dante: drew out a 


blanket. from the wagon, and going to the-horses’ ' 


heads he spread the blanket close to.their fore-feet. 
Taking the bridle in his hands he did ‘a little’ useful 
pulling, and when. the horses tried to get to their feet 
again they clambered up on'the sure footing of that 
blanket. Is any one near you down in a slippery 
place? What are you doing about it, urging and 
driving, or spreading a new footing where it may 
be used? May the brotherly, loving Christ give us 
the right spirit in helping to lift those who have 


slipped ! 
x 
The Pathway to Wealth 


God is never hindered by our lack of resources 
when he has all that’there is of us. Nor does God 
seem to be specially concerned about having large 
numbers’ of persons through whom to work out his 
plans. It has been said that:‘*God never complains 
of having too. few ; he does complain of having too 
many,*’—as when he said to Gidéoii that-his - thirty- 
two thousand were too niany for the fight with the 
Midianites, arid they were put through “a ‘ reducing 
process until God -had ‘selected “the three hundred 
whom he could: use, Let*us not be disturbed over 


* the scantiness of our visible resources: } they may even 


yet be too many for God ‘to: accomplish the ‘greatness 
of the work which hé purposes’to do through us. But 
let us be deeply concerned to know that all that we 
have, including ourselves, -is made unconditionally 
God's, ‘Then we may know that all he has is ours. 


To Increase Your Happiness 

Have we learned the secret of adding the happi- 
ness of others to Our own store?” It seems hardest to 
do this. when the pleasure of others results in our own 
inconvenience or discomfort. Yet it is just here that 
the secret’ works best. A sexton of a down-town 
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church whose members were widely scattered through 
the city was often obliged to remain fora half-hour or 
longer ‘after the meetings, while:.the young people 
talked together.: One ‘evéning a considerate young 
wottan ' saidto him; (<P-wondér that you" have pa- 
tience with us, keeping you here’so long, away from 
your family.’’ The face of the ‘little sexton’ fairly 
beamed, ‘*Why, Miss H , I never think‘of that ! 
When I see you young people talking together and 
being so happy, I think; «Well, isn’t it-good that 
they have this chance to see each other ; they have so 
much to talk over since they were together before.’ "’ 
And that little sexton with a big. knowledge of the 
Lord, of whom, they say that no. cross word is ever 
heard from his lips, is a true pastor's assistant in the 
quiet life-sermon he constantly preaches. The meas- 
ure of our happinéss may be, not the circumstances 
of. one :life,—our own,—but of many lives of our 
happy friends, 


Trusting Instead of Trying 

We always fail when we attémpt to do what only 
God can do. ‘And’ only God, through Christ, can live 
in us his own. Ife. This means that the living of 
‘the life that-is.Christ’’ is whoHy Christ's responsi- 
bility, ‘Our spart«is simply to: yield ourselves up to 
Christ ; and then, at once and continuously, to trust 
him—and.readly trust him—t6 provide and live his 
life in us. To try to bring to pass within ourselves 
the divine life of freedom from the power of sin, by our 
own effort, or striving, or: Struggling against sin, is a 
good deal like trying to help the earth to bear our 
weight, With thé same abandonment and lack of 
effort with which we commit ourselves to the stability 
of the earth in supporting us would God have us com- 
mit ourselves to thé Rock of Ages to bear us up 
through every need of life. To replace trying with 
trusting, here, means the exchanging of .the certain 
failure.of human effort for the cértait success of God's 
oninipotence. 
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The Friendliness of the Holy Spirit 


HE. two familiar phrases, ‘‘grieving the Holy 
Spirit’’ and ‘*quenching the Spirit’’ are striking 
illustrations of the power of single words te grasp 

the spiritual conscience, Each of these phrases occurs 
but once in the New Testament, and yet they have 
acquired as frequent and familiar usage as any express- 
ions of the Christian life. It must be because they 
answer to some.deep reality in common human exper- 
ience, 

Often, however, these two sayings of Paul, .‘*Grieve 
not the Holy Spirit of God,’’ and ‘‘Quench not the 
Spirit,’” are taken as of some magicai and occult-meéan- 
ing. We. think of them as referring to inward and 
mystical movings of our spirits,, by which the Holy 
Spirit is saddened or extinguished and our own lives 
shadowed and impoverished, by reason of:no outward 
or visible action, but by influences subtle andainseen. 
With many-.of us all that has to do with thé “Holy 
Spirit is limited to this region of the inmer‘life andvis 
covered with .a mystery. The word in the Gospels 
about the unforgivable sin against the, Holy Spirit 
spreads its awe and secrecy over all that has.to do 
with the Spirit, and something of the dread of -Peter 
Williams,in George Borrows’. ‘‘Lavengro’’ touches 
our every thought about that Spirit who bloweth where 
he listeth and we hear the sound theéreof, -but know 
not whence he cometh and whither he, goeth. 

~But as a matter of fact, if we will-turmto the pass- 
ages in the fourth chapter of Ephésians.and the fifth 
chapter of First Thessalonians, where these.two sen- 
tences occur, we shall find that they standin acontext 
of the-most practi¢al character surrounded: by counsels 


of plain, everyday social moralit¥, They are not 
found in the doctrinal, theological or metaphysical 
portions. of. Paul’s Epistles, The great Epistles, for 
the most part, begin with such utterances, but it is not 
there that Paul places these warnings about the sensi- 
tiveness and quenchability of the Holy Spirit. It-is 
among -his homely ethical utterances, with which he 
fills the closing chapters of his letters, dealing with the 
most commonplace and matter-of-fact affairs, 

Paul’s warning against grieving the Spirit comes 
after his warnings against falsehood, anger, theft, and 
corrupt speech, and before his protestations against 
bitterness, wrath, anger again, and clamor.and railing 
and malice, followed by his.appeal for kindness, ‘ten- 
derheartedness and forgiveness. Two signifi¢unt 
things stand outhere, . One is that the conception of 
grieving the Spirit comes in the midst of a list of social 
virtues and social vices, of everyday practical moral 
qualities, and of. these qualities not as individual ele- 
mrents of a character seeking to, be cultivated itself or 
to be given personal victory, but as elements. of social 
relationship, - The Spitit is:grieved by falsehood, Paul 
Says, hot because falsehood is wrong, although'no one 
ever believed that it’ was wrong more intensely than 
Paul, but -because it is unbrotherly. .. It is social dis- 
loyalty: _**Speak. truth each one with his: neighbor, 
for.we-are members one of another.'’.-, The: Spirit was 
grieved by theft and pleased by honest industry be- 
cause this made it possible for a man to help his needy 
brother. °'The Spirit. was grieved by foul words and 
pleased. with noble speech because it helped. others 
and. upwrought character:in them, The Spirit was 
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glad to dwell where love dwelt because it wove life to- 
gether in sympathy and tenderness. What grieved 
the Spirit was conduct which marred the love of the 
brotherhood. 

And this is yet more clearly emphasized by the 
other significant thing in the setting of this warning 
word of Paul. The thing that most grieved the Spirit 
evidently was wrath or anger. Paul mentions it twice, 
both before and after his warning, and to make his 
meaning clearer he proceeds to eptrzat, as the obvious 
condition of the Spirit's gratified continuance in the 
heart and the brotherhood, that the disciples shall be 
‘kind one to another, tenderhearted, forgiving each 
other.’’ Observe the renewed social touch, ‘‘one to 
another,’’ ‘‘each other." The supreme delight of the 
Spirit is evidently an atmosphere of relationships free 
of all dishonesty and sweet with simple kindness. To 
furnish the conditions for the Holy Spirit's pleased 
companionship with us, this is what Christians need 
to provide,—a truly kind heart. No one was more 
zealous for the truth than Paul; bret the truth that he 
was especially zealous for in connection with the pleas- 
ing of the Holy Spirit and in prevention of displeasure 
of the Spirit was the duty of Christian kindness. 

And we are made aware of this supreme conception 
of kindheartedness not by one passage alone. Outside 
of Paul's letters the Bible recognizes kindness as one 
of the great qualities of God’s own character, The 
Psalms are full of it. J 


How precious is thy lovingkindness, O God ! 

And the children of men take refuge under the shadow 
of thy wings. : 

Oh contiaue thy lovingkindness unto them that know thee, 

And thy righteousness to the upright in heart (36 : 7, 10). 


1 have not concealed thy lovingkindness and thy truth 
from the great assembly: 

Withhold not thou thy tender mercies from me, O Jehovah; 

Let thy lovingkindness and thy truth continually preserve 
me (40: 10, 11). 

But my lovingkindness will I not utterly take from him, 

Nor suffer my faithfulness to fail. (89 : 33). 


Who redeemeth thy life from destruction ; 
Who crowneth thee with lovingkindness and tender 
mercies (£03 : 3). 


‘*I will make mention of the lovingkindnesses of 
Jehovah, according to all that Jehovah hath bestowed 
on us, and the great goodness toward the house of Is- 
rael, which he hath bestowed on them according to his 
mercies, and according to the multitude of his loving- 
kindnesses"’ (Isa, 63 : 7). 

‘*But let him that glorieth glory in this, that he hath 
understanding, and knoweth me, that I am Jehovah 
who exerciseth lovingkindness, justice, and righteous- 
ness, in the earth ; for in these things I delight, saith 
Jehovah”’ (Jer. 9 : 24). 

‘Jehovah appeared of old unto me, saying, Yea, I 
have loved thee with an everlasting love ; therefore 
with lovingkindness have I drawn thee’’ (Jer. 31 : 3). 

And even in the fuller glory of the New Testament 
unveiling of the divine character the plain and homely 
virtue of kindness is not obscured. ‘‘The Most High 
is kind,’’ said Jesus (Luke 6 : 35). 

And Paul tells us that it was through the kindness of 
God our Father toward man that:salvation came to us 
and that the renewing of the Holy Spirit was poured 
out richly through Jesus Christ (Titus 3 : 4-6), and that 
in the ages to come the exceeding riches of God's 
grace will be shown in kindness toward us in Christ 
Jesus (Eph. 2:7). It evidently will not do to brush 
kindness aside as a mere human virtue, The Bible 
finds the origin of the greatest of all good things in the 
kindness of God, and urges upon God's redeemed 
children human kindness, Listen to Paul's earnest 
speech in the matter: ‘Be ye kird one to another” 
(Eph. 4 : 32). ‘* Love suffereth long and is kind’’ 
(1 Cor. 13:4). ‘* Put on as God's elect, holy and be- 
loved, a heart of compassion, kindness’’ (Col. 3 : 12). 
And Peter, too, sets in immediate succession among 
the Christian virtues these two—godliness and kind- 
ness, while Paul in his catalogue of the marks and in- 
dications of his ministry throws intu the very center 
these two, kindness and love unfeigned, and between 
them puts the Holy Spirit: ‘‘in pureness, in knowl- 
edge, in longsuffering, in kindness, in the Holy Spirit, 
in love unfeigned, in the word of truth, in the power 
of God’ (2 Cor. 6 : 6). 

It is unmistakably clear that in Paul's thought the 
Holy Spirit is associated with the plainest moral and 
social values, that he delights to well where love and 
kindness are, and is grieved where these are not. 
What does Paul hold to be the fruit of the Spirit? 
Read his list: love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kind- 
ness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, self-control, 
and note hew clear is his doctrine regarding the Holy 
Spirit as a Fountain of friendliness. and a stranger to 
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all strife and envy and ambition and unkindness. It 
will not mend matters to allege that the strife and 
envy and ambition are all in His cause. Such things 
grieve him. 

And if we turn to the other passage about ‘‘ quench- 
ing the Spirit’’ (r Thess, 5, the same lesson ap- 
plies. There Paul is speaking of the spirit of the 
Christian community, and urging good feeling and 
loyalty and brotherliness, high purpose, unselfish 
helpfulness, gladheartedness, prayerfulness and grati- 
tude. Thereupon he brtaks forth, ‘‘ Quench not the 
Spirit,"" and then proceeds to advise openminded- 
ness, integrity, steadfastness and probity. Evidently 
these are the qualities which do not quench the Holy 
Spirit. Where they are the Holy Spirit likes to be. 
There is here, as so often in the Bible, a disconcert- 
ing inquiry suggested to us. We are plainly told 
that we shall find reasons for our impoverishment in 
the Holy Spirit, in the defects of our loyalty to the 
Brotherhood, in our failures in everyday ‘social 
morality. These are things that grieve the Spirit, — 
our modern exploitation and self-advertising and ex- 
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aggeration, which are the essence of falsehood ; all 
unkindly feeling, ecclesiastical politics and machina- 
tions, judgments deflected by self-interest, inhospital- 
ity of mind, any aloofness of heart, all ing even, 
everything that mars the peace or helpfulness of the 
community of Christ's friends. These things are in- 
tolerable to the kind and friendly Spirit whom we call 
Holy. If these are allowed we grieve him. As Paul 
says, he is quenched, Undoubtedly there are other 
ways of grieving him. When we do not accept his 
program and purposes; when through want of cour- 
age or obedience we hold back from great uses which 
he would make of us; when we do not yield wholly 
to Christ and trustingly receive his power ; when we 
refuse to allow him to “fill and nerve’’ our wills ; 
when we dishonor Christ in any way or, in John’s 
vivid language, annul him—<< and every spirit which 
annulleth Jesus is not of God'’—when we do any of 
these things we grieve and quench the Spirit. But 
Paul knows that there is no more common way to 
hinder him than unkindness, for he is a friendly 
Spirit, and his home is in the love of the brotherhood. 





Are Christians, ‘“‘ Under 
Grace,”’ to Keep the Law? 

From what are we freed by our Christian liberty ? 
Wherein is a Christian freer from the law of God to- 
day than were the children of Israel upon whom God 
through Moses laid the strict requirements of his 
clearly defined law? Our recent Sunday-school study 
of the Old Testament law has given rise to profitable 
inquiry into these questions. An Idaho reader asks, 
‘¢To what extent are Christians under grace bound 
by the Ten Commandments ?’’ And another reader 
enlarges the question in the following letter ; 

In what sense are we who are under grace not under law? 

There are a great many who say they do not have to keep 


the Sabbath (Christian Sabbath), and they quote this passage 
(Rom. 6 : 14): ‘ Ye are not under law, but under grace,"’ and 


say that Christ has made us free from the law. Dothey not use 


their liberty for an occasion for the flesh ? 

‘The commandments were observed before the law was given; 
should they not be established, and have greater force with us 
to-day ? 

Jesus said that —_ or one tittle should in no wise pass from 
the law till all be fulfilled. Was the law fulfilled by Christ on 
the cross when he said, *‘It is finished,"’ in the sense that we 
should not observe it? 


While God remains God, his moral law will be bind- 
ing upon all who would have any part in his life. 
God’s moral law is eternal; it is an expression of his 
very being. As such it can no more be abrogated 
than can God himself. 

Jesus put his own seal on the law when, as the in- 
quirer points out, he said, ‘‘ Till heaven and earth 
pass away, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
away from the law, till all things be accomplished:’’ 
‘‘Think not that I came to destroy the law or the 
prophets: I came not to destroy, but to fulfil.’’ 
‘¢ Whosoever therefore shall break one of these least 
commandments, and shall teach men so, shall be 
called least in the kingdom of heaven ; but whosoever 
shall do and teach them, he shall be called great in 
the kingdom of heaven."’ 

And the Holy Spirit through Pau) put his seal upon 
the law. To the Romans Paul wrote, ‘‘ The law is 
holy, and the commandment holy, and righteous, 
and good, . . . For we know that the law is spiritual.”’ 
And Paul was writing as a Chiistian to Christians, 

Yet over against the eternal obligation of the law is 
the blessed truth that since Christ came, and died for 
us, and rose again, and joined us to himself by his 
Holy Spirit, we are not under law, but under grace. 
But what does this mean? It means that we are not 
living in the age or dispensation when, because of the 
hardness of their heart, men were allowed to suppose 
that they could be saved by keeping the law, but we 
are living in the age when God has revealed to the 
world that men can never be saved by keeping the 
law, but only by accepting a Saviour who has kept 
the law and who will enable them, after saving them, 
to keep the law. ‘‘ Under the law’’ men sought to 
keep the law in order to be saved. ‘‘ Under grace’’: 
men keep the law because they are saved ; they are 
saved in order that they may keep the law. They are 
not saved because they obey, they obey because they 
are saved. Their keeping of the law is never the test 
of their salvation : it is an outcome of their salvation. 
The test of their salvation is always and only their 
acceptance of a perfect, law-keeping, life-giving, em- 
powering Saviour, Christ Jesus. ‘*To him that work- 


eth not, but believeth on him that justifieth the un- 
godly, his faith is reckoned for righteousness’’ (Rom. 
4:5). There is our salvation by faith, not by works. 
‘‘For what the law could not do, in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God, sending his own Son in the 
likeness of ‘sinful flesh and for sin, condemned sin in 
the flesh : that the ordinance [or, oe ge of the 
law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit’’ (Rom. 8 : 2). Thus our 
salvation results in works that we could never have 
done until we weré saved, In the old dispensation 
men worked /or eternal life; in the new, men work 
Jrom eternal life. Life then.was the goal of works ; 
now it is the starting of works. 

A fact that we are in danger of overlooking as we 
think of those of the old dispensation who lived «‘ under 
law’’ is this: the-Old Testament saints were never 
saved because they kept the law. Israel as a whole, 
like the natural man to-day and in every age, thought 
they could be saved in that way. And God met them 
on their own ground. He offered them the law, not 
as a means of Salvation, but to show them the hope- 
lessness of their keeping the law, and their need of 
his grace, So the law was their schoolmaster to bring 
them unto Christ, that they might be justified [not by 
works, but] by faith (Gal. 3:24). No Old Testament 
saint was ever justified by works. His way of salva- 
tion was ‘‘ under grace’’ just as much as ours, but he 
lived in an age when God’s people were brought 
‘¢under law’’ in order to teach them what they in- 
sisted on learning that way. The individual Old 
Testament saint was always and only saved by faith, 
through the grace of God, by the same Christ who 
saves us, though Christ’s earthly work was not then 
done, They ‘drank of a spiritual rock that followed 
them: and the rock was Christ’’ (1 Cor. 10: 4). 
‘*Abraham believed God, and it was reckoned unto 
him for righteousness... David also pronounceth 
blessing upon the man, unto whom God reckoneth 
righteousness apart from works’’ (Rom. 4 : 3-6). 
That the man-invited dispensation of law was a fail- 
ure, so far as concerned man’s being saved by the 
law, is plainly shown, ‘‘Now we know that what 
things soever the law saith, it speaketh to them that 
are under the law; that every mouth may be stopped, 
and all the world may be brought under the judgment 
of God : because by the works of the law shall no flesh 

(Continued on page 16) 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


LMIGHTY God, our Father: We hail thee as source 
and ruler of life and. heart of the universe. It is thy 
hand that has brought us through the portals of another 

year. ‘Fhe flood of years and the wonders of earth and sky 
we accept as but the drapery of thy Person. Lord, it is thee 
we seek, for guidance, for peace, for support, for satisfaction. 
Teach us amid the turmoil of life to feel thy presence distillin 
health.and joy. As we peer into the future, let its gates roll 
back and show us face to face with our Father. As we gaze 
at the world, and tremble before its dimly known forces and 
its undiscovered events, and as we dread the mystery and the 
bigness of things,—oh, that the clouds may fold up and dis- 
close. thee keeping watch above thine own! Amid threats of 
disaster and terror of the unknown and forbidding, we would 
hear thy voice, ‘‘It is 1; be not afraid.’ Make us ever at 
home with thee, amid the clamors of men, the turmoil of 
events, or the raging of the deep, and amid. all our ordeals of 
struggle and pain. And ever inspire us to noble endeavor. 








—_ 

















LESSON. FOR “JAN, 18 (Luke 10 : 25-37) 
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At a Wedding.—In the valley of the Loire, Colpor- 
teur Le Dréau came across a village wedding, and 
stood watching the dancers. When the dance stop 
he brought out his books, and at once had thirty 
people gathered round him. 

«You had better dance with the bride,’’ they said. 

‘*My books speak of a wedding at Cana,’ when 
Jesus changed the water into wine.”’ 

Soon they were examining St. John’s Gospel. 
«« That time is past,’’ some said ironically. 

««Yet,’’ he answered, ‘*God does change water 
into wine, since rain makes you have wine: without 
it you would have no wine at all.’’ The answer 
pleased them. ‘‘ My books speak of other things 
too : of the duties of husbands and wives,’’ he con- 
tinued, and read them extracts from Ephesians and 
Proverbs, 

‘‘Your books are fine,'’ said the bride, and then, 
turning to her husband, she said, ‘‘ Buy me one,”’ 
which he did. 

Ten of the party bought copies of St. John. Others 
urged the colporteur, ‘‘Come to our village ; you are 
sure to sel] your books.’’ 


In Balkan Hospitals.—A wounded soldier in hospital 
at Belgrade cried out, ‘‘ This is the best book in the 
world,’ and his companions in suffering listened 
eagerly while he read aloud to them from the sacred 
page. Hands were stretched out from the beds to 
receive the Gospels distributed by our colporteur, and 
the patients were delighted to accept the books, and 
prayed God to bless the Bible Society. 

In Bulgarian hospitals wounded soldiers would kiss 
the colporteur’s hands as he gave them Gospels and 
Testaments. Two of our Servian colporteurs had. to 
join. the colors, and one of them was engaged in the 


siege of. Adrianople...The house pf a colporteur in, 


Bulgaria was turned into a hospital, while. he.and his 
wife nursed the sick and wounded. 


‘Red Crescent and Red Cross.—I found five respect- 
able men sitting in a barber's shop in Cairo, and 
handed each of them the Gospel of St. Matthew. They 
remarked, ‘‘This is a Gospel, and we are Moslems, 
connected with the Red Crescent Society ; we shall be 
glad if you will give us something for the wounded.”’ 

‘*Does the Red Crescent Society help wounded 
Italians as well as Turks ?’’ I asked. 

4« No, the Turkish army only ; the Italians have their 
own Society, the Red Cross."’ | 

«« The Red Cross Society, I know, helps the wounded, 
irrespective of their nationality or religion."’ 

‘*How can: we'help Christians who become our 
enemies and fight against us?’’ they asked. 

‘I opened a Testament at Matthew 5 : 44, and said, 
‘« Listen to what God says: in his Book,’’ and I read 
aloud to the end of the chapter. 

‘« This is indeed a good book,’* was their verdict, 
and four of them bought copies of the Gospels bound 
together, while for the fifth man I procured an Arabic 
Bible. xt 


A ‘*Quarter Acre.”—Our colporteur in Southern 
Hungary one day met a Servian, who said that he 
lived up in the mountains, where no one came with 
Bibles. A year before, when he was serving as a 
soldier, he had bought a New Testament ; but as it 
had become tattered through use he was anxious now 
to’ buy a Bible. ‘‘I would rather have a Bible,’’ 
he said, ‘‘than a quarter-acre of land,”’ 


Who Was Wrong.—From Cairo a colporteur writes : 
One evening I entered a café where two men were sit- 
ting, and offered them a Gospel. One of them re- 
plied, ‘This Gospel is of no use to us."’. 

«« Have you ever read it?’’ I asked, 

«« Never.”’ 

‘«Then,’’ said I, ‘*how do you know it is ‘of. no 
use?’’ and pointing to an orange that he was eating, 
I added, ‘* You have tasted that orange, but I have 
not. You say the orange is sweet ; I say it is bitter— 
which of us is likely to be right ?”’ 

«Il am,’’ said he, 

‘Then it is the same with this Book. You have 
never in your life read it. I have read it many times, 
and I tell you it is good. You say ‘No.’ 
us is wrong ?"’ 


He answered laughingly, ‘‘I am,"’ and handed me” 


an orange. _ Both he and his friend bought 'Gospets. 


Which of : 


The “ magic of God’s message” in real life, shown by incidents told by the 


colporteurs of the British and Foreign Bible Society! 





At the seat of the Balkan war about 150,000 copies 
of Scripture were distributed through the British 
and Foreign Bible Society among the soldiers of 
every nationality engaged. How they were received 
is suggested in two or three of the incidents on this 
page. These books are a few among the nearly 
four million volumes of Scripture, in whole or in 
part, that were sold or given away by the colpor- 
teurs of this Bible Society during the year last re- 
ported. And more than four million volumes were 
issued last year by the American Bible Society. 
From all parts of the world come these life inci- 
dents that lift the veil a little, and give a glimpse 
of-hearts receiving for the first time news of the 
marvelous Book. 








On.-parting I said, ‘* You read my book and see if it is 
geed, and I will eat your orange and see if it is 
sweet."’ 


A Teacher Not Enough.—At Borgomanero, near 
Novara, an Italian woman told the colporteur that 
she had no need of a Gospel; the parish priest ex- 
plained it well enough for her. 

‘«Then why have you just insisted on your boy 
going into the house to study his lessons? Why 
should he study? Does not the teacher at school ex- 
plain everything ?"’ 

It dawned on the good dame that she, like her child 
with his lessons, needed to study the Master's teach- 
ing, and finally she bought the Gospels of St. Luke 
and St. John. 


English Make.—In the Jews’ quarter at Jaffa some 
one in the crowd bought a Bible. As he was paying 
for it, a prominent man came up and struck his hand, 
causing him to drop the volume. [| asked him why 
he acted so roughly. 

‘*Because this book comes from the English, and 
it is unlawful to read it.”’ 

Seeing that he was well dressed, I said to him, 
‘Will you please take off your shoes, and this hat 
from your head, and this suit of clothes ?’’ 

«Why ?”” 

‘* Because they all are of English manufacture, 
and it is unlawful to wear them.,"’ 

The people began to laugh, while the objector 
walked away. Then my customer paid for his Bible. 


The Way He Sells.—The genuine spirit is revealed 
in a French colporteur’s letter : ‘*It is good for us to 
meet with difficulties. When sales go on without op- 
positidn one is apt to count much on one's own abili- 
ties and little upon the Lord. I feel greater joy when 
I sell struggling than otherwise.’’ 


On a Syrian Threshing-floor.—Here are’ two vig- 
nettes from the experience of a colporteur in Syria : 
In one of the Lebanon villages, as it was the time 
of harvest, I went down to the threshing-floor and of- 
fered my books to the men gathered there. After 
looking at them, they refused. to buy, because they 
found no mention of St. Mary the Virgin. 

‘«You are mistaken,’’ I said ; ‘*let me read to you.’’ 

Then sitting down I read aloud the first chapter of 
St. Luke, the visit of the angel Gabriel to the Virgin, 
and the news of the coming Saviour. They were sat- 
isfied, and I sold a dozen New Testaments at the 
threshing-floor, while the same evening a man came 
to my lodging and bought a Bible. 


When the Sailor Died.—A French battleship was 
lying at Beirut, but the officer in charge would not 
give me permission to sell. I spoke to several of the 
sailors, but they all replied that they did not care for 
such books. ‘Then one sailor died, and was brought 
on shore at Beirut for burial. I resolved to make 
another attempt. Since they would not let me go on 
board with my bag, I filled my pockets with books 
and. went as a visitor. When I spoke to some of the 








1 The incidents on this page are reprinted from the 
'. Popular Illustrated Report for i912-13 of the British 
andForeign Bible Society, entitled ‘‘ Have Ye Never 
Bead?"’ This attractive cloth-bound book may be 
ordered from the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C., for one shill- 
ing, postpaid. The complete Annual Report for 1912-13, 
“paper bound, is —— non-subscribers for one 
shilling. 


sailors about death and eternity, they were touched, 
and when I offered them the Scriptures some bought 
copies, others said that they had no money, but that 
they would pay for a Gospel with a small medal of 
St. Mary. I brought away nine of these medals in 
exchange for as many Gospels. 


In a Besieged City.—During the Chinese revolu- 
tion, while the city of Tatung in North Shansi was 
besieged for forty-seven days, our colporteurs had free 
passage over the walls, They were let down by ropes, 
and the soldiers were willing to help them up and 
down. Once when Colporteur Li came near the city 
the soldiers began to shoot at him, but he quickly 
took out one of our Gospels and waved it, and the fir- 
ing ceased, They recognized the book, and knew he 
was not an enemy oraspy. The officers of the be- 
sieging troops were also always kind to our colpor- 
teurs, and bought books and told their soldiers to do 
the same. * 


Off to the War.—From the Sudan a colporteur 
writes: At Khartoum railway station I found the train 
crowded with Greeks who were leaving for their own 
country to take part in the war in the Balkans.  Fill- 
ing my bag with the Scriptures in modern Greek, I 
told them that, as they were setting out on so perilous 
a journey, it was a good occasion to take with them a 
copy of the Word of God. Nearly every man bought 
a copy of the Gospels bound with the Psalter. 


The Third Sou.—In the Vosges, at a house where 
poverty reigned supreme, Colporteur Lheurette found 
the inmates intensely anxious to buy a Testament. 
Money was lacking, until a child solved the difficulty. 
His grandmother had one sou, he himself had an- 
other; he would go out into the fields, gather some 
lettuce, and sell it, hoping that the colporteur would 
still be in the village. So the lettuce was found and 
picked and sold.’ ‘The proceeds supplied the three 
sous wanted, and the money was ready before the col- 
porteur had gone. 


An Ex-Slave Girl.—From Madagascar, Colporteur 
Randriamaro sends the following : At one place where 
I was selling Bibles I met a woman about twenty- 
three years of age. She was formerly a slave, and is 
now very poor. She came up to me and said: ‘ Ex- 
cuse me, sir, but I am so anxious to possess a Bible 
of my own. I should like to have one now, but I 
have no money to pay for it. Trust me for a fort- 
night, if you possibly can, and I will be sure to pay 
you then.”’ 

I trusted her, and on my return journey, a fortnight 
later, she was there waiting for me with a shilling in 
her hand. In order to purchase a Bible, this poor 
ex-slave gifl had gone about gathering dry grass for 
fuel, which she sold in small bundles to her richer 
neighbors, , 


A Little Child and an Old Woman.—In a market-place 
at Bordeaux our colporteur had sold a Gospel toa 
little girl, Afterwards he heard her reading aloud 
with a clear voice from the book to an old woman 
who had finished selling her cakes, and now sat 
quietly listening with the greatest attention. The 
child read on and on, until she reached the Sermon 
on the Mount. Other women drew near and listened 
to this child, acting as an evangelist in the market- 
place with no other aid than a Gospel costing one sow. 
At last the child looked up and recognized the col- 
porteur. 

‘*l am reading your beautiful book to this poor 
woman,”’ said she ; and the cake-seller, turning with a 
look of intense emotion, added ;: 

**Oh, sir, I have never heard anything so fine. I 
don’t wonder that this is the Book of God."’ 


Washed Up By the Sea.—A barber in Japan, who 
used to be a drunkard, toid our colporteur that he had 
found copies of three Gospels on the seashore, where 
they had been washed in by the tide. He recognized 
them as ‘‘ Jesus books,’’ but took them to his shop, 
thinking that they might interest his customers. 
When trade was slack, he began to read them him- 
self. As a result, he gave up his drunken habits, 
believed, and has been baptized. These Gospels, he 
considered, were sent specially for him. 


In a Strange Land.—‘‘Coming out of the Bible 
House in Toronto,’ writes Mr. Hassard, «I saw two 
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foreigners looking at the foreign versions of the Scrip- 
tures displayed in the window, ‘i invited them to 
come inside to see some books in their own language. 
Among the books shown was a Hebrew Psalter. One 
of the young men took it, and after a glance turned to 
me and asked if I could read it: ‘Well, read it.’ As 
I did so, his companion said under his breath, with a 
nudge, ‘ He know our language.’ 

‘‘ After a moment he asked me, ‘Can you spell 
him?’ ‘ 

«+ Ves,’ 

*** Well, spell him,’ 
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*« When I spelt a few words, his companion, again 
nudging him, said, ‘I tell you, he know our language.’ 
His reply was very reassuring : ‘ Yes, he read it almost 
like we do.’ 

‘‘Then came quickly the question, ‘What do you 
think of our language?’ 

***It is a beautiful language,’ I replied. ‘1 wish 
I could speak it as well as read it.’ 

‘Then what was my surprise to see the tears roll 


down his cheeks, and to hear im say with a sob, ‘Ob, 


Mister, it is good to have some one love you in a 
strange land, where not many love you.'’’ 





( Sharpshooters on the Missionary Firing Line 


Harlan P. Beach in this instalment of his ‘‘ Missionary Watch Tower ”’ 


| The remarkable story of how the Scriptures are carried to the nations, told by Professor 





Have you ever heard of Mary Jones, the Welsh girl of sixteen, whose tears moved the 
forces that established one of the mightiest agencies for Christ’s work on earth? dn 
the century that has passed since that beginning, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has issued Bibles or portions of the Book to the number of 244,444,000 volumes, 
written in 450 differentlanguages, The life stories that come from the traveling Bible- 
men, told on the preceding page, and Professor Beach’s sketch of the inspiring history 
of Bible Society work, show that figures tell the smallest part of the story. And they 
show, too, that the last year’s record has in it the same note of the personal heart- 
throb that so marked the first year, 


**C’ URELY a society might be formed for the pur- 
pose. But if for Wales, why not for the king- 
dom? Why not for the world?’’ So spoke 

the Rev. Joseph Hughes one dark winter morning in 
December, 1802, when some members of the Religi- 
ous Tract Society were breakfasting in the counting- 
house of Joseph Hardcastle, near London Bridge, at 
Old Swan Stairs, It was in reply to the appeal made 
by the Rev. Thomas Charles, who had been carrying 
the gospel and planting Sunday-schools among the 
wild Welsh hills, and who had been importuned for 
the Scriptures by souls hungry for the Word of God. 
He had to turn a deaf ear to their requests, for ‘‘ there 
were none to be bought for money, unless some poor 
person, pinched by poverty, was obliged to sell his 
Bible.’’ ‘Two editions of the Scriptures had been 
provided, but the cost of the 1770 edition was eighteen 
shillings, and $4.50 was wholly beyond the means of 
the poor Welsh cottager. In 1799, 10,000 Bibles 
and 2,000 Testaments had been published, but the 
last copy was gone by the following April. And 
thereby hangs a tale, 

Mary Jones, a Welsh maiden of sixteen, hailing 
from Lianfihangel, struck the match—pardon the 
anachronism—which set the non-Christian . world 
ablaze with Scripture light. You recall the century- 
old story ; how Mary so loved the Word that she 
walked repeatedly for four miles to read a Bible be- 
longing to a relative; how she labored for years to 
save enough money to buy the coveted Book with her 
maiden’s mites ; how she burst into a flood of tears 
when she took her hoard to buy and found that every 
copy had been sold. Mary Jones’ tears moved Joseph 
Charles ; Mr, Charles’ appeal moved Joseph Hughes ; 
Mr. Hughes uttered the words at the beginning of the 
article ; they awakened a discussion which led to the 
establishment of the greatest Bible Society of the 
world—the British and Foreign Bible Society ; this 
organization, its great co-operator, the American Bible 
Society, and other lesser ones, provide the Scriptures 
and salary the colporteurs who carry the Word of God 
to the nations, 

‘¢Agents"’ is the official designation of those noble 
men who are real missionaries to the world’s great 
harvest fields. ‘* Doers,’ ‘‘actors,’’ they are indeed. 
It is their business to seek out men of God who are 
daring enough, enduring enough, patient enough, 
strong enough of limb, humble enough, to go forth 
as Christianity’s pioneers in the highways and byways 
of heathen and cultured lands. The agents must 
make exploring tours themselves, must be the con- 
necting bond between all denominations with whom 
they co-operate, must discover and unite in Bible 
translation boards the best translators ; they must also 
be eyes and ears for all missions, and transmit to the 
Charch Universal the broader views of the world non- 
Christian. 

Not all of them are men of such calibre, but most 
agents are. George Borrow's ‘‘ Bible in Spain’’ is 
an English classic; but its author was called from 
editing the Manchu Testament in St. Petersburg to be 
the British and Foreign Bible Society's agent in that 
peninsula, or he would probably never have written 
his charming volume. Alexander Wylie was its agent 


in China; but he was so notable a scholar that he 
ranks almost first among that nation’s sinologues. So 
also that gaunt Scot, Alexander Williamson, of the 
National Bible Society of Scotland, was scholar, ex- 
plorer and author. A brother Scot, Mr. Murray, of 
Peking, was Bible agent plus universal musician— 
despite his single arm—and the father of Chinese 
Braille, through which China’s blind learned to read 
the Bible so much more quicklv than those whe see 
that it has been used for teaching illiterate, sighted 
people of the lower classes. 

Henry Loomis, of the American Bible Society, till 
within the last few years sat on a throne at Yokohama, 
where for decades he not only superbly managed his so- 
ciety’s business, but also found time to be in the earlier 
years the mouthpiece of Japan to the world, as well as 
champion of Korea when that Hermit Kingdem was 
emerging from its age-old hermitage. Incidentally, in 
his play hours he made himself an entomological expert, 
from whom came some of the British Museum's rarest 
specimens, 

In Constantinople I found the American society's 
agent, Marcellus Bowen, next to the canniest man 
there, as well as purveyor of the Word to a veritable 
Babel of races—a man whose agency sells more Sep- 
tuagint Old Testaments and Greek Testaments for 
daily use than any other in the world probably. And 
in South America, our southern neighbor, Dr. Tucker 
and some of his Spanish and Portuguese colleagues are 
writers and prospectors of the highest order, beside 
being more cordially hated and more hardly pressed 
by priestly adversaries than one finds elsewhere. 

But we turn to the great army of those humbler 
workers whqm they commission and direct. During 
the past year the British and Foreign Bible Society 
employed more than 1200 colporteurs, of whom 167 
wrought in India, 468 in China, and the remainder in 
a score of lands where missionaries are sent. Six 
hundred native Bible women supplement the work 
of the colporteurs. If you would know what these 
noble sappers and miners of the missionary legion 
suffer below ground and in the open read the faith 
chapter of Hebrews—the eleventh—and there you 
have their story, with the exception of being ‘* sawn 
asunder,’’ which I think has never happened to any 
of them. 

Vastly worse sufferings were endured, however, by 
many colporteurs in China’s Boxer uprising of 1900. 
I see an old Peking friend of mine, whose life had 
been spent in selling tracts and Scriptures and’ in 
simply explaining and illustrating by his saintly ex- 
ample the Christian life. ‘*The Boxers are after 
you; run!’’ But -he was not of that stuff. Clething 
himself in his Sunday best, the old colporteur and 
evangelist walks radiantly out to meet his enémies. 
It was the hour of his coronation ; the Boxers did 
him to death, My dear friend Li,—wash-boy, 
chapel-keeper, theological student, colporteur,—who 
learned his New Testament while he was washing 
mainly, had become head of a community won by 
his faithful efforts and formed into the church of 
Eternal Joy, as his town was called. At last, while 
trying to save his little flock from Boxer fury, he is 
overtaken, his children slain before his eyes, and then 
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while kneeling and praying for his enemies, his head 
falls before the Boxer sword. No wonder that when 
my adopted city atoned for that carnival of bleod, Li 
‘Té-kuei’s name was made to head the list of our little 
church's 132 martyrs. 

Their task varies the world around, as do their 
bizarre equipment, their means of transport, their 
‘*many adversaries.’" Read a paragraph of their 
record ; ‘‘A colporteur is sledging with jingling bells 
across the Russian steppes ; a colporteur winds with 
his mule-train through the hills of Bolivia ; a col- 
porteur is boarding the junks and ships at Singapore ; 
a colporteur is trading Scriptures from his barge with 
Samoyed fishers and ostyak fur-hunters on the Arctic 
coast ; a colporteur is selling his books in a Japanese 
town by lantern-light at a yomise, or night-fair; a 
colporteur is sleighing around Yakutsk, ‘the coldest 
city in the world’ ; and here is a colporteur, with his 
wife, rowing in a boat down the Lena and calling at 
all the villages on the banks : one watches while the 
other sleeps, ‘so many cases of murder have oc- 
curred,’ *’ 

The colporteur is never a mere seller or distributer 
of Gospels and Bibles. He has a strange book, and 
what does it all mean anyway? A Chinese buyer 
opens his newly purchased Testament and is fairly 
staggered by its first page, where he reads, ‘* Horse- 
very announce kappy sound book.’’ Not very intel- 
ligible surely, but he reads on : ‘‘ Ugly-father's elder 
brother-draw-seldom-’s after border Great-guard-’s 
son grandson Father-revive Foundation-oversee-’s 
family register recorded on lower face.’’ 1 “ 

‘Enough ! Inscrutable nonsense! Take your 
wretched book back again.’’ 

My friend Li must calm the irate buyer and explain 
to him that it is a genealogy, and that genealogies 
are not juicy reading ; that he will find in the twenty- 
first verse the Happy-sound, —that Father-revive came 
to earth to save his people from out of their sins and 
evil life, and that Father-revive longs now to save the 
angry Testament buyer. And when Li's neighbors 
and enemies read the Golden .Rule of Jesus and his 
injunction as to the duty of love toward enemies, he 
must show them what it means by bringing doctrine 
into personalaction, In a word, colporteurs are quite 
as much Bible commentaries and practical preachers 
as they are sellers or givers of Scripture. 

‘Dan Crawford might have been describing the 
typical colporteur of any land in his evangelistic réle 
in this passage from an address in Great Britain : 
‘Simple in strength and strong in simplicity, the best 
sort of Christian young black delights to push out 
into the adjacent hamlets with the gospel. Far from 
being professional preachers, they ‘talk’ the gospel 
—a straight talk in his own town being more tantal- 
izing to a raw negro than a thousand sermons, For 
in a sermon he knows where he is (or rather you do, 
for he often nods), but those terribly personal talks 
jog him into contrition: After all, there is no need 
of shooting at sparrows with heavy artillery, and 
Africa’s true evangelization begins when the simple 
negroes start to ¢a/k of redeeming love among them- 
selves. No English twang or mannerisms in that 
negro talk. Your constant joy it is to hearin a for- 
eign lingo some simple old fact of faith taking a new 
meaning by one twist of the negro tongue. ... For 
what to you may be a mere commonplace of normal 
Christian thought—Book of Acts, fur example—is to 
him full of sweet, subtle suggestion, ‘Words about 
Deeds,’ a full current of new thought switched on.’’ 

The Word of God is still ‘‘ quick and powerful,’’ 
but that is another story. The point here is that 
many of the results that we missionaries have to our 
crédit really belong on the accounts of the colporteurs 
and Bible women, who are the discoverers and early 
inspirations of those who later come into the Church ; 
and as they are living their life away from other 
Christians in the darkness of Romans, the first chap- 
ter, the Word of God which simple colporteurs brought 
them, is light in their dwellings and a lamp to their 
paths.. We should thank God ina stanza from Bishop 
Moule’s hymn : 


The seed, the sheaf, the waiting soil, 
The sunlight and the shower ; 

The scholar’s zeal, the laborer’s toil, 
The Book’s victorions power ;— 

Alt; all are thine; to thee alone 
Ascribe we all the glory, 

That myriad tongues from zone to zone 
Now speak redemption’s story. 


YVaAre UNIVERSITY. 





1 As the Chinese language has no alphabet, Western proper names 
can only be reproduced by using the nearest equivalent sounds, which 
are words having a well-known meaning. Thus Matthew begins with 
Abraham, Ya-po-la-han, the meaning of which is given above. Mat- 
thew is Horse-very, Ma-tai. — is Yeh-su in the court dialect, 
meaning Fatber-revive. The idiom is correct enough here. 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 18 (Luke 10: 25-37: 
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The North Side of a Corncob 


m When Beecher Married on Three Hundred a Year 





By May C. Ringwalt 





*¢ T SHALL marry her if we have only the north 
side of a corncob to live on!'’ ardently de- 
clared Henry Ward Beecher, in answer to his 


father’s protest against an early marriage when his 
‘son had no means of support except the poverty- 


pinched little first parish at Lawrenceburg, Indiana, 
at three hundred dollars a year. 

The young minister, just graduated from the theo- 
logical seminary at Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, of which 
his distinguished father, “Lyman Beecher, was head, 
had been licensed to preach, but had not yet been or- 
dained. In a glowing letter to his fiancée, Eunice 
Bullard, the faithful New England sweetheart engaged 


‘to him ever since he was a college boy at Amherst, he 


proposed that their wedding should take place imme- 
diately after his ordination in September. Impul- 
sively the young lover followed up the letter by an 
impetuous journey East, and a convincing argument 
that they should be married on the spot. 

Imagine the stir of excitement and happiness and 
hurry in the family home in West Sutton, Massachu- 
setts,—the wedding set for August 3, and July 29 
already there, with neither wedding gown nor wed- 
ding cake begun ! 

‘The next day was a New England Sabbath in a 
minister's family, but at one o'clock Monday morn- 
ing the bride was busy sewing. 

Together the two made their wedding-cake, ‘‘ the 
little minister’’ stoning raisins and beating eggs with 
all his gleeful might. Think what that dear homey 
task meant to them !—the shining smiles ; the eyes 
misty with tears ; the sweet confidences that had been 
forgotten in the letters; the tender tone of lovers’ 
voices, that letters cannot carry. And there was a 
wonderful wedding cake ; the most elaborately frosted 
confectioner’s creation. could not touch it. A bought 
wedding cake is fashioned by hands ; this was made 
with hearts. 

The wedding was a simple hone one, with only 
her nearest and dearest about the sweet bride. The 
open windows in the room were radiant with rainbow 
patches reflected from the bow of promise that was 
arching the sky after a summer storm. The wed- 
ding ring was the same plain gold band that Henry 
had given her when they became engaged, after the 
boy-lover had earned the money by walking to Ver- 
mont to deliver a lecture. 


HE bride’s wedding trip was the journey West 
to take up together the preacher's missionary 
work, Seven years before, the New England 

girl had promised to join her lover in this work. 

By rail,/steamboat, and canal the Beechers made 
their slow, laborious pilgrimage to the forlorn little 
Indiana town of Lawrenceburg, at the junction of the 
Ohio and Miami. With its fifteen hundred inhabit- 
ants, its four ugly distilleries sending out a steamboat- 
load of liquor a day, its sad stories of flood and pov- 
erty, the town did‘not offer the brighest prospect. 

With only three hundred dollars a years to live on, 
the young couple felt that they could not afford a 
home of their own, so they took board in the family 
of an elder. But there was one little bit of house- 
keeping each week that kept their hands in practise. 
Saturdays they went together to the ‘‘ big-as-a-minute"’ 
chitth? swept, dusted, laid the fire in the stove, and 
filled’ the lamps with lard-oil. . 

But the big-as-a-minute church was soon crowded 
to the door, The new minister was a growing power 
in the pulpit and in the community. From the be- 
ginning, Eunice Beecher could look up to her hus- 
band: with pride and confidence and love. And 
when a wife is the right princess, this means more to 
a woman than a bank account. 

Then suddenly, while her husband was attending a 
synod at Cincinnati, the smooth-stepping earth gave 
a jolt. A death in the family necessitated an imme- 
diate change in the household where the Beechers 
boarded. In vain Mrs, Beecher searched through 
the town for a new boarding-place. As a; desperate 
measure she began to look for housekeeping rooms. 
At last two unfurnished rooms were discovered over a 
stable, near the river, at forty dollars a year, and Mrs. 
Beecher took the boat to Cincinnati to consult with 


Henry. ‘A 
The sixty-eight cents that was in the family purse: 


was hardly adequate for setting up housekeeping. But, 
Beecher-wise, they decided to plunge—trusting that 
life-preservers would be thrown to them. And in- 
deed the ‘‘shore-line’’ was soon a-bustle with friends 
reaching out hands to help. One gave half an old 
carpet, another a second-hand bedstead, a third a 
stove, and soon. Then there was the beautiful secret 
as a surprise to Henry,—the groceries, wash-tubs, 
husk mattress, and pillows, ‘‘and a lot more beside,’’ 
bought with the thirty dollars from the sale of a beau- 
tiful cloak, one of the dear ‘* vanity of vanities’* in 
the trousseau that the bride had proudly taken West 
with her. 


ACK in Lawrenceburg, the two blithely hast- 
ened to their stable loft. They were soon 
down on the floor, scrubbing-brush in hand, — 

Beecher with sleeves rolled up and an apron on. Next 
came the arranging of the furniture from Cincinnati, 
not to mention the finishing grace of four-cent calico 
hangings to curtain off the bed and a cluttered corner 
or two, The boxes in which the minister's books had 
been shipped West were placed one on top of the 
other, open side out, and served as homemade book- 
shelves. The minister's desk was a stroke of genius ; 
it consisted. of a broken three-legged table, rescued 
from a rubbish heap, which was carefully repaired, 
and the top upholstered in a skirt.of one of Mr. 
Beecher's old coats. 

So the young husband and wife came into their own 
—ahome. And with home and hearts now ready with 
welcome, God added his love-gift of a new little life. 

After a two years’ pastorate at Lawrenceburg, Henry 
Ward Beecher was called to Indianapolis. Although 
this charge brought him a salary of six hundred dol- 
lars a year, making both ends meet was a harder 
strain than ever... From the start, there were ‘‘ extra 
expenses,’’ and as the swift years passed, there were 
additional mouths to feed, more sturdy little bodies to 
be. clothed and active little feet to be kept in shoe- 
leather. 

Indianapolis at that time was devoid of sewerage, 
and full of chills and fever. Beecher's robust vigor 
laughed in the face of microbes, but the minister's 
wife, weakened by the strain that baby lives lay on 
motherhood, lost her grip on health and feil into that 
debilitated, peevish condition that only the malaria- 
ridden know.: Too poor to hire help, the future 
‘* pulpit orator of America’’ waited upon his sick wife, 
attended to the children, cleaned house, cooked the 
meals, and, when there was need, did washing. 

In Indianapolis came the Beechers’ first sorrow, the 
death of a little son. Then followed the burial in 
the snow-covered ground of the little body that had 
been so warm with life and love. It was a white sor- 
row unsoiled by any fault of their own, but how cold 
and benumbing a grief it lay upon their hearts. Yet 
only after a soul has known some such ache of loss 
and mystery can a man turn to a suffering fellow-man, 
can a woman put loving arms about a bereaved sister, 
and whisper: ‘‘I understand."’ 


OR eight years Beecher labored in this out-on-the- 
frontier parish. Besides his regular services, he 
frequently held a series of daily revivals. And 

year in and year out he made missionary journeys 
up and down the state. 

Like the great Preacher of Galilee, who taught of 
the lilies of the fields through which he walked, and 
of two sparrows sold for a farthing in the market-place 
of the home town, Beecher’s sermons were bright with 
illustrations of familiar little things of the everyday 


‘life about him. He was a lover of men, and no human 


being was too insignificant for his notice. With a 
brain keen and alive to an extraordinary degree, he 
was interested in every subject. And he always spoke 
with authority. Before he preached against gambling 
he had a leading gambler of the town closeted in his 
study informing him of the practise. Added to these 
gifts, the preacher possessed a God-given talent of 
personal magnetism. An impression on a film no 
larger than a thumb-nail flashes a life-size picture on 
a’screen, and a homely little anecdote gives us an 
idea of his power to draw people to him. 

‘««f heard Beecher,'' said a poor woman when ex- 
plaining her connection with his church. ‘‘I liked 
Beecher, and | j’ined Beecher.’’ 


A light cannot be hid under a bushel. Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, was the waiting candlestick. In 
1847 Henry. Ward Beecher received a call to its pulpit. 

The West was still dear to his heart. Its inde- 
pendence, its lack of conventionality, the way it struck 
out straight from the shoulder, appealed to him. But 
he had the future of his family to consider. His wife's 
health made some change imperative. After prayer- 
ful thought he sent a letter of acceptance. 

The very day that the Beechers left for the East, 
the new Madison and Indianapolis Railroad ran its 
first train, and crowds gathered to celebrate the great 
event. 

‘«T had no idea I was so popular,’’ said Beecher, 
with a twinkle in his eye. ‘* Why, the whole com- 
munity is here to see me off !'’ 

And so the north-side-of-a-corncob days came to an 
end, and the minister and his wife turned their faces 
toward the sunny south of life,—with an opening vista 
of opportunity, and riches, and honor, 

San Francisco, CAL, 
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The ‘“‘ Vecindad’ of Jesus” 


By Arthur Peirce Vaughn, D.D. 


Various attempts have been made to picture what the 
effect would be upon a modern house and its neighbor- 
hood if our Lord should dwell there in the flesh. A 
fashionable American apartment house might experi- 
ence startling changes in His presence. But it is an 
“apartment house " in Mexico, the land of turmoil and 
of deep, bitter need, to which Dr. Vaughn takes us as he 
shares the unexpected vision that he caught when on 
the way to visit an ancient church in Guanajuato. 


HE ‘‘vecindad’’ is a characteristic feature of the 
cities of Mexico. Every one is familiar with it 
who has explored the quarters of the poor, 

studying the oppressive conditions that make our 
Spanish American neighbors so ready for revolution 
or anything that promises relief. It is a tenement 
court, the dwellings opening on toa central area where 
is a well or hydrant and other conveniences that all 
the members of the littke community use in common. 
A single portal opens out to the public street or alley, 
—and it is usually guarded by heavy gates, that may 
either shut out a passing mob for the protection of the 
inmates, or may. be closed by the police to trap some 
miscreant hiding within. Sometimes hundreds of 
people herd in one of these tenements ; and: it is 
easily inferred that with careless southern habits and 
hot southern climate the sanitary conditions are often 
far from healthful. 

The idea of the vecindad has been borrowed in 
some of the fashionable apartment houses of our 
American cities, where many well-to-do folk dwell in 
flats in a large, delightful building around a balconied, 
flower-filled court. ‘*Court’’ would perhaps be the 
best word with which to translate ‘‘ vecindad’’ into 
English, but it keeps the Spanish flavor better if we 
simply borrow the old Latin word vicinus, a neigh- 
borhood, or vicus, a row or group of houses, in a form 
very little altered in our nouns ‘ vicinity ’’ and ‘‘ vicin- 
age."’ 

These court tenements often have very colorful and 
romantic names over their portals, but names of the 
saints are more common than any other; so one fre- 
quently sees chiseled above the great gateway, ‘‘ Vecin- 
dad de Santa Maria,"’ or ‘* Vecindad de San Miguel."’ 

One splendid afternoon I wandered alone up through 
the rough, steep gulches of the historic silver city of 
Guanajuato, passing the heavy ruined citadels where 
old Spanish miners stored their bullion, and the ruinous 
homes of the miners of to-day. I was on my way to visit 
‘*La Valenciana,”’ once, in the silver bonanza days, 
the richest church in all the world. Tiere in a squalid, 
winding by-way I chanced to read above a large portal 
with heavy iron-studded gates the words, ‘‘ Vecindad 
de Jesu."’ Probably hundreds of men and women 
pass that gate each day with never a thought of the 
words written high above it. But they startled me 
broad awake instantly. 

How would I like to live in a great common house 
where Jesus lived? Or how would it seem to live in 
a tenement Jesus owned? In Nazareth the Carpenter 
lived in a simple room, perhaps opening on a com- 
mon court, in houses built of sun-dried brick, such as 
these of Mexico. His home was probably no better, 
offering no more comfort than these toilers’ homes. 
So I stepped through the portal and watched a little 
while the meager, needy life of the tenants in the 
Vecindad de Jesu. 

The trouble was, Jesus was not there. He did not 
dwell with them. They knew nothing of him. Their 
life was bitter, squalid, bestial. 


But to live in the ‘vicinity of Jesus,'’ a neighbor 
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to him ; to share the same well with him and meet 
him there sometimes ; to buy one’s bread from the 
same baker as he made his rounds, one’s fruit from 
the same gardener, and sometimes offer him a taste 
of your figs or grapes ; to have One dwelling next door 
who never harassed or took advantage, but rather always 
shamed selfishness and hatred, and always called out 
the best in every one around him, because all were 
ashamed of any mean word or action when near him ; 
to dwell under the same roof with Jesus, no matter 
how humble and bare of comfort—what a privilege it 
would be ! 

Then I remember that just this is Jesus’ own desire ; 
his own suggested plan ; his invitation, made to us 
repeatedly. John wrote down that invitation of Jesus 
for us: ‘‘If a man love me, he will keep my word : 
aud my Father will love him, and we will come unto 
him, and make our abode with him’’ (John 14 : 23). 
John the beloved accepted that invitation and proved 
its worth ; living with Jesus he grew like him, and 
was transformed from a ‘‘Son of Thunder’’ into the 
** Apostle of Love."’ Peter, too, accepted that offer, 
with a result that even the prejudiced Jewish elders 
and rulers and chief priests could not but see; they 
took knowledge of him that he had been with Jesus. 
Paul took Jesus on his promise, and how closely their 
lives were united. ‘‘It is no longer I that live,"’ he 
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said, ‘* but Christ liveth in me.’’ The early martyrs 
took him at his word, and found it true ; for he came 
and made his abode with them in Roman prisons, 
and in coliseums with the lions ; and in the fire as it 
leaped around them he remained with them still, then 
took them to abide with him. Brother Lawrence, 
centuries ago in his monastery kitchen, busy over his 
pots and skillets, found that Jesus was ready to abide 
with him there, and so the irritation and fretfulness 
passed out of his humble life of menial service. 

Jesus does not limit us to any particular locality if 
we expect him as fellow-tenant with us; he was with 
Livingstone in Africa, with General Gordon in China, 
with Coan in Hawaii, with Paton in the South Seas, 
with Martyn, who ‘‘ burned out for Christ”’ in India, 

All these lived most truly and literally in the vecin- 
dad of Jesus: just as truly may you and I. Jesus 
planned it. Jesus desires it. Jesus said, ‘‘ If any 
man love me,’’ so the invitation is open to us, each 
one, on fuifilling that condition. The only danger is 
that our house may be already full, that all the rooms 
may be taken, that there is no place for him to enter 
and abide. Oh, may my inn of life never repeat the 
sad fate of that hostelry of Bethlehem to which Jesus 
might have come, but did not; ‘‘for there was no 
room in the inn."’ 

MIpDDLETowN, CAL, 











To Settle Puzzling Questions in Conduct 


The gein of regulating 
_ life without rules 


By Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 





Shal} I dance? Is theater-going right? How shall 1 keep the Sabbath? Shall I pay 

the tithe ? How much time shall I give to prayer? How shall I choose between two 

courses of action ? Who is my neighbor? Most Christians who ask these pertinent 

questions believe that the New Testament says nothing about them, Dr. Griffith 

Phomas shows that it says a great deal about them, and in just the form that makes 

possible a clear answer to these and other puzzling questions about Christian duty 
under modern conditions. 


ANY Christians govern their lives by rules ap- 
plied to particular things, a rule for this and a 
rule for that. 


like state. ‘ In such places as Uganda, the Sudan, the 

Philippines, and, to a great measure, in India it is 
' found_essential te govern by rule rather than by prin- 
ciple. Fhesome thing is found in the Old Testament, 
for at the outset the Jews were morally and spiritually 
like children, requiring the regulations of particular 
laws. Later on came the change frem rule to princi- 
ple, and we also see this in the case of children as 
they. are growing up and are gradually appealed to 
from .the standpoint of principle rather than rule, 

The Life Without Limit 

The Christianity of the New Testament is a religion 
of principle, not of rules. A rule is a law for a given 
circumstance, and aets mainly from without. It is 
thereby necessarily limited to the particular circum- 
stances. <A principle is a law for all circumstances 
andis applied from within. _ To this there is no limit 
whatever. Now, it makes all the difference in the 
world’ whether a Christian is living by rule or Aiving 
by principle, and it may be worth while to test and 
Wostrate the difference in a few ways. 

‘Take the case of forgiveness, Peter asked how 
often he should forgive his brother. Should it be 
wotil ‘* seven times’’ ? (Matt. 18:21, 22.) This would 
be very simple and perfectly easy so far as that num- 
ber was concerned, but the difficulty would arise the 
mement forgiveness had been granted seven times. 
What’ about the eighth? Thus it is clear that the 
rule would not work, and our Lord therefore em- 
phasizes the spirit of forgiveness when he says ‘until 
seventy times seven.’’ Not that there was any limi- 
tation to 490 times, but the figures were intended to 
express the principle which should actuate the true 
believer. Itis said that the Jews forgave three times, 
and ‘so Peter in suggesting seven was decidedly liberal 
in- his proposal. But the New Testament knows no 
such limit because of its avoidance of rules and its 
emphasis of principle. The great truth of the New 
Testament is ‘‘even as God in Christ forgave you”’ 
(Eph, 4 : 32), and this we know from more than one 
passage means that ‘‘He will abundantly pardon"’ 
(8a. 55 : 7) 

Another question is that of neighborliness, The 
Yawyer. asked Jesus Christ the question, ‘‘ Who is my 
neighbor?'’ and the very form ef it suggests that he 
himself was the pivot on whom other people were to 
turn. He looked:around and asked who among those 


This is also often seen: in. con-: 
nection With races of men in an uncivilized and child-' 


who were near him was to be his neighbor. But this 
is only a,rule, and our Lord very quickly showed.the 
difference by the story of the Good Samaritan, which 
gave'a remarkable reversal'to the question: As Bishep 
Lightfoot has well pointed out, Christ suggested’tothe 
man that the true way of asking was not ‘‘ Whe is my 
neighbor ?’’ but ‘‘who my neighbor is’’; that is to 
say, the lawyer was to ask what is the neighber like, 
to find out all he could about him, te have ne pick- 
ing and choosing, but te recognize all as likely te be 
his neighbors, The man’s question was really an 
appeal to selfishness, and our Lord's question mean- 
ing ‘‘ Whose neighbor am 1 ?’’ was an appeat to love, 
It is-impossible to define our neighbors and then te 
decide whom to love. What we have to do is to 
experience love in our hearts, and that willexpress 
itself everywhere and will not limit itself to particular 
people. 

Another question is that of religion. People some- 
times. ask how much time they ought to give:to -re- 
ligion. But this is really an endeavor te live accord- 
ing to rule by separating life into two parts, retigreus 
and secular. Stated times are, of course; essential; 
but this does not mean that other times are te be 
without religion. So with regard to private prayer 
and the Bible; an absolute rule is utterly impossible 
and really unnecessary. Each must settle according 
to his own need. Some can put into five minutes 
that for which others would need fifty. Religion is 
not a sphere but an atmosphere. 

The same holds goed of worship. Some earnest 
souls are constantly asking how they may realize the 
presence of God. They seem to think that he.is spe- 
cially present sometimes in particular ordinances er 
in special placés, in ways that he is not present at 
other times and in other places. But the truth is that 
God is always present under all circumstances, any 
difference being that of purpose only. <A greut per- 
sonage, like the President of the United States, has 
many different functions. To-day he may have te 
attend a meeting in connection with the army, te- 
morrow in connection with the navy, the next day in 
connection with some civil function, but it is the same 
President and the same presence, only: for a different 
purpese and objecteach time. So the worship of Ged 
consists of various ‘‘means of grace,’’ like prayer, 
baptism, public assembly, the Lord’s Supper, but it 
is the same presence of God in every ordinance, pri- 
vate and putlic; the purpose alone differs. Worship; 
like religion, involves andincludes the whele life and 
necessitates what has been called ‘the practice of the 
presence of God’’ at all times, 
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Other Christians are concerned about their ordinary 
conduct, and they inquire whether it is wrong tw do 
this or that, or to go here or there. _ May I go to the 
theater, asks one. Is it wrong to play bridge, inquires 
another. Is there anything sinful in dancing, ques- 
tions a third. But all this is really an endeavor to 
live by rule, and it is impossible to lay down any ab- 
solute and hard and fast rule, and say that this is right 
and that wrong. The New Testament principle is 
‘*Whatever ye do, do all to the glory of God."’ 
‘*Whatsoever ye do, do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus."" When this principle is applied to forms of 
amusement, to places of resort, to customs of society, 
the answer will not be difficult, and if there is any 
doubt on the subject the true spiritual believer will 
give God the benefit of the doubt and avoid anything 
about which it is not possible with certainty to do to 
his glory and in the name of our Lord, 

The question of personal guidance is another mat- 
ter about which many people desire to live by rule. 
How may a Christian know what to do when two pos- 
sibilities face him? A very usual suggestion is that 
of two cases the Christian should choose the harder, 
but this is often impossible, and may easily be alto- 
getber wrong. The rule does not work. And no 
amount of rule will ever enable us to obtain guidance 
in daily life. At each step we must seek God, and, 
when we do, we shall find that he invariably guides 
along three lines : (1) in harmony with his Word ; (2) 
in accordance with his Spirit ; (3) by means of cir- 
cumstances; When these three agree, the guidance 
will be pretty clear. We must be particularly careful 
about impressions, for they may so easily be purely . 
physical or merely emotional. Meanwhile much, not 
to say everything, depends upon the spirit of the be- 
liever. ‘‘ The meek will he guide in judgment. The 
meek will he teach his way’’ (Psa. 25:9). ‘* Thine 
ear shall hear a word behind thee saying, This is the 
way, walk ye in it; when ye turn to the right hand, 
and when ye turn to the left’’. (Isa. 30 : 21). 

Christian giving is another problem of daily life. 
How much ought a Christian to give? Many a man 
feels a lurking regret that there is no New Testament 
rule. If only he had been told what to give, how 
easy it would be. What is he to do? 
come, say, of $250, ought he to give one-tenth, or: 
how much? There are those, who. say that, as the 
Jews tithed, so Christians should give at least one- 
tenth of their possessions. But notwithstanding the 
decided advantages that would accrue to the giver and 
to the whole church if a minimum of one-tenth were 
given by all Chrjstians, yet the truth remains that the . 
New Testament emphasizes not rule, but principle, 
This is what the New Testament teaches: ‘‘ Let every 
one of.you lay by him in store as God hath prospered 
him’’ (1 Cor. 16:2). ‘* Every man according as he 
purposeth in his heart, so let him give’’ (2 Cor. 9 : 7). 
This is the great principle of proportionate giving, 
and@‘it behooves every one of us to ask himself the 
simpte question, not ‘* What have I given?’’ but 
*¢ What have I left after 1 have given?’’ - God does 
not loek at what we actually give, but at what remains 
after. we have made our offerings. 


Why the Difficult Way is the Easiest 

One more subject calls for attention,—the observ- 
ance of Sunday. How may I spend.it? What is 
wrong and what is right on the Lord’s Day? If only 
we knew for ourselves and far our children what to do 
and what not to do, how much easier and more satis- 
factory life would be. But this would only imply 
living by rule. There are three great requirements 
for the Sabbath Day: rest, worship, service, and 
whatever ‘is incongruous with any of these is to be 
avoided. It is left to the individual Christian to 
apply this principle and to test his own life thereby. 

Some one says life by principle rather than by rule 
is difficult. Of course it is, because Christianity is in- 
tended to develop men, not children, and the supreme 
purpese of Christianity is the realization of personal 
character. Not outward restraint, but inward con- 
straint, is the great truth. Christianity does not 
cempel by rule, but impels by principle. Let us not 
trouble for an instant about the difficulty, but face it 
and realize that it is of the very essence of the gospel 
of Christ. 

For although difficult, life by-principle is beauti- 
fully and blessedly possible, since God has given to 
us his Hely Spirit. When he is in full control of our 
heart, we are possessed of life, liserty, and love. 
Then faith makes all things possible, love makes all 
things easy, and hope makes alf things bright. This 
is €hristianity,—a life lived in the power of the living 
€hrist, indwelt by his Spirit, and used every moment 
to the glory and praise of God. 

Wye.irre CoL_ece, Toronto. 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 18 (Luke 10 : 25-37) 
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Make Junior Promotion Day Count 


An edmirable program arrenged by Miss Martha MacDonald and used in her own Junior 
work is published here in “ The Graded Forum,” to help leaders using the International 


Graded Junior lessons to prepare during the year fora 
SESS 





N PREPARING a program for Promotion Day one 

rule should be observed by each department 

_ taking part in the exercises : 

‘The program should give briefly but clearly the 
scope of the work being done within the department."’ 

‘By observing this rule, two very desirable results 
will follow: 1. The program of the day will be 
pleasing with its various and special features as each 
department presents work which is characteristic and 
individual. 2. The work of the entire school will be 
made clear to members, friends, and visitors, whose 
presence on the occasion manifests an interest in the 
Bible school. We need to educate others, we need 
to arouse new interest, and this we may do through a 
well-planned and carefully executed program. 

«The privileges of Bible work within the Junior 
Department, and the results which follow such work,"’ 
should be the theme of the teacher as she plans the 
program to be given by the graduates from this de- 
partment. It might be well to remark in presenting 
the program that graduates who have done the work 
assigned them have read the book of Mark entire, 
and additional reading equivalent in volume to the 
other. three Gospels. 

1g! Bible lessons were considered in the class ses- 
sions. 

141 Bible characters came to their attention. 

253 verses and 14 parts of verses were memorized. 

The readings and memory work were taken from 
55 of the 66 books of the Bible. 

Six great hymns of the church and the Apostles’ 
Creed were illustrated with pictures. 


PART ONE 


Part One is to show that there has been knowledge 
gained about the Bible. Under this heading the fol- 
lowing. is only suggestive : a 

ert 4 << @OD'S WORD 

What-It Is (pupils): God’s Word. A lamp ‘unto my 
feet“and- a light unto my path. The power of God unto 
salvation ‘to every one that believeth. 

Hew it Came to Us: For no prophecy ever came by 
the will of: man; but men spake from God, being moved 
by the Holy Spirit. 

Why Written: These are written that ye might be- 
lieve, . .. aud that believing ye may have life in his name; 

Its Sure Purpose: It shall not return unto me void, 
but it shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall 
prosper in the thing whereto I sent it. 

Its Indestructibility : The grass withereth, the flower 
fadeth ; but the Word of our God shall stand forever. 

Its Divisions : Two—the Old and New Testaments 

Books of the Old Testament: Five early history and 
law, twelve later history, five poetry, five major prephets, 
twelve minor prophets ; a total of thirty-nine. 

Books of the New Testament: Four Gospels, one 
history, fourteen Pauline Epistles, seven general Epistles, 
one prophecy ; a total of twenty-seven. There are sixty- 
six books in all. 

How First Written: By hand, on rolls of parchment, 
copies being made by the scribes, 

In What Languages Written : The Old Testament in 
the Hebrew, and the New Testament in the Greek. 

Where Are the Three Oldest Bibles? In the Mu- 
seum in London. In the Vatican Library at Rome. In 
the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg. 

In What Languages Now Written? The Bible has 
been translated into over 500 different languages. 

What Version of the Bible is Considered the Best? 
The Revised Version. 

_ How Are the Bibles Being Distributed To-day ? 
Largely through the Bible Societies of the world. 

What is the Record of rgo11? 

Bibles were printed and distributed, 


PART TWO 

Part Two is to show that there has been knowledge 

gained from the Word. Through the use of memory 

verses we may reveal a little of the beauty of our work, 

its comprehensiveness and its power when stored up 
in the memory. The following is suggestive also : 

THE LORD GOD 

Leader to Graduatcs: In Bible words tell me about the 
Lord God. ° 

t. Of His Creative Power eee 

In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. 
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2. Of His All-Seeing Eye 


Can any hide himself in secret places so that I shall not 
see him ? saith the Lord, 


3. Of His Covenant 


I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token 
of a covenant between me and the earth. 


4. Of His Knowledge 


The Lord knoweth the way of the righteous ; but the 
way of the wicked shall perish, 


5. Of His Keeping Power 


The Lord is thy keeper, the Lord is thy shade upon thy 
right hand. 


‘6. Of the Joy He Gives 


The Lord is my strength and song, and he is become my 
salvation. 


7. Of the Deliverance He Sends 


They cried unto the Lord, and he delivered them out of 
their distresses, 


8. Of the Hidden Things He Sees 


Man looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord 
looketh on the heart. 


g. Of the Help He Is 


Ged is-our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble. 


10. Gf What We Should Do 


Oh, give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good, for his 
mercy endureth forever. 


CHARACTERS 


(Old Testament, 94; New ‘Testament, 47; total in four- 
year course, 141.) 

Leader; Give a verse showing the character of 

Noah: Thus did Noah ; according to all that God com- 
manded him, so did he. 

Abram » By faith, Abram, when he was called, obeyed, 
and be went out not knowing whither he went. 

Ishmael: And God was with the lad, and he grew ; and 
he dwelt in the wilderness, and became as he grew up an 
archer, 

Joseph: 1 will lift up mine eyes unto the mountains, 
From whence shall my help come? My help cometh from 
Jehovah who made heaven and earth, 

Moses: Now therefore go, and I will be with thy 
mouth, and teach thee what thou shalt speak, 

Joshua; Let us go up at once, and possess it; for we 
are well able to overcome it. 

David: The Lord is my shepherd. 

Solomon: ‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom, and the knowledge of the Holy One is understand- 
ing. 

Elisha; Let a double portion of thy spirit be upon me. 

Israelites; Oh, Israel, return unto the Lord thy God, for 
thou hast fallen by thine iniquity. 

Mary; And Mary said, My soul doth magnify the Lord, 
and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. 

John the Baptist; The voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, Make straight 
in the desert a highway for our God. 

Stephen: They stoned Stephen, calling upon the Lord 
and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit, and he kneeled 
down, and cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin 
to their charge. 

Paul: I was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision. 

Peter and John: Now when they beheld the boldness 
of Peter and John, they took knowledge of them, that they 
had been with Jesus. 

Leader; The greatest character is Chris¢, Tell in Bible 
words of : 


1. His Birth 


For there is born to you this day in the city of David a 
Saviour, who is Christ the Lord. 


2. His Name 


Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for it is he that shall 
save his people from their sins. 


3. His Childhood 
And the child grew, and waxed strong, filled with wis- 
dom : and the grace of God was upon him. 
4. Why He Came 
The Son of'man came not to be ministered unto, but 
Semprinister, and to give his life a ransom for many, 
ra) 
-5« What John the Baptist Said 
Behold, the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the 
world! 


6. Where He Worked and How 


Ry And Jesus went, about in all Galilee, teaching in their 


synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and 
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healing all manner of disease and all manner of sickness 
among the people. 


7. What Those Who Saw Him Said 


The Word became flesh and dwelt among us, and we 
beheld his glory, glory as of the only begotten from the 
Father, full of grace and truth. 


8. What They Saw 

The people that walkéd in darkness have seen a great 
light; they that dwelt in the land of the shadow of death, 
upon them hath the light shined, 


9. Who Obeyed His Voice 


What manner of man is this, that even the winds and 
the sea obey him ? 


ro. What God Said of Him 


And a voice came out of the clouds, saying, This is my 
Son, my chosen, hear ye him. 


Leader : Wow precious are the words of the Lord Jesus. 
Tell us of some of them, 
1. I have given you an example that ye also should do 
as I have done to you. ; 
2. I am the resurrection and the life; he that believeth 
on me, though he die, yet shall he live. 
3. The sabbath was made for man and not man for the 
sabbath, so the Son of man is Lord even of the sabbath. 
4. I am the bread of life, he that cometh to me shall . 
not hunger, and he that believeth on me shall never thirst. , 
5. And he said unto the woman, Thy faith hath saved 
thee, go in peace, 

6. Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, for they shall be filled. 

7. But Jesus, not heeding the words spoken, saith unto 
the ruler of the synagogue, Fear not, only believe. 

8. What I say unto you, I say unto all, Watch. 

g. So let your light shine before men ; that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father who is in heaven. 

10. And he said unto them, Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to the whole creation. 

11. If any man would come after me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross daily and follow me. 

12. Ye shall receive power, when the Holy Spirit is come 
upon you. 
Leader: Recite some promises, . 

1. Behold, I am with thee, and will keep thee whither- 
soever thou goest. 

2. The Lord shall keep thy going out and thy coming in 
from this time forth and forevermore. 

3. There I will meet with thee, and I will commune’ | 
with thee from above the mercy seat. es 

4. When thou. passest.through the waters I will be with 
thee, and through the rivers they shall net overflow thee. |. 

5. He that doeth the will of God abideth forever, 


Leader ; Give verses which are prayers, 

1. Create in mea clean heart, O God, and renew a right 
spirit within me. e byes 

2. Show me thy ways, O Lord, teach me thy paths. 


Leader; As Christian soldiers give us some commands 
which you have received : 

1. Trust in the Lord with all thine heart, and lean not 
unto thine own understanding; in all thy ways acknowl- 
edge him, and he shall direct thy paths. 

2. Be strong in the Lord and in the strength of his might. 

3. Desire earnestly the greater gifts. 

4. Prove all things, hold fast that which is good, abstain 
from every form of evil. 

5. As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also 
to them likewise. 

6. Say not, I will do so to him as he hath done to me. 

7. My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not. 

8. Be not wise in thine own eyes, fear the Lord and de- 
part from evil. 

9g. My son, hear the instruction of thy father and torsake 
not the law of thy mother. 

10. Be not deceived, God is not mocked, for whatsoever 
a man soweth that shall he also reap. 

11, My house shall be called a house of prayer for all 
people. . 

12. Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and into his 
courts with praise, 

13.. Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might. 

14. Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only. 


PART THREE 


Part Three is to show results already noted because 
of the work done by this department. This should 
be the most impressive part of the exercise. How may 
we do this? You alone can tell how to make the 
most of this opportunity. You, have done the work, 
and should be able to give forth with joy a report 
which shows God’s approval of the work done. 


Have lives been changed ? 

Have homes been made happier ? 

Have words been spoken that show a sincerity of pur- 
pose ? 

Have decisions been made that will tell for eternity ? 

Do these graduates love God’s Word ? 


Let others hear of this and be inspired for greater 
sérvice in this part of his vineyard. 
PirrsBurGu, Pa. 
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LESSON 3. JANUARY 18. THE GOOD SAMARITAN 


Luke 10 : 25-37. Commit verse 25 (Teacher) 
Golden Text: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.—Mark 12.: 33 





The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler, D.D. 


Getting Started in Class 


NEW YORK business man rye om a young 
A man whe did his work well and intelligently. As 
happens to most men at some time or other, 

the young man had the misfortune to fall sick. He 
was very ill for a long time, and was under much ex- 
nse for doctors, nurses, medicines, and supplies. 
When he was on his feet again and realized his in- 
debtedness, he cast about for some means of paving 
his bills. He remembered a small sum that was due 
him for some extra work done for his employer, and 
wrote asking if he might have it in advance. To his 
surprise, the return mail brought him a cheery letter 
oak a check for just five times the amount that was 
due him, with the little explanation: ‘‘I judge from 
the fact that you ask for this money that your sick- 
ness has left you in need of cash. ‘Take this and 
don't worry about it. Some day you may pay it back 
if you want to, but you do not need to.” That is the 
Samaritan kind of goodness, that acts kindly just 
because there is.need, and not because urged to do it, 


The Teacher's Preparation 
[The references except as noted, are to lesson articles in the Times.] 


There are two things to be kept in mind very 
clearly in preparing this lesson and in teaching it. 
First, the peculiar personal situation which occa- 
sioned this parable of the Good Samaritan, and, sec- 
ond, the inimitable parable itself. Bear always in 
mind that Jesus’ foremost purpose was to teach this 
man, and through him to teach us, that a neighbor is 
any man whose need we know. The missionary 
appeal of this lesson is very strong. ‘The distressed 

tes of China and India lie like this wounded man 
appealing for some help from him who will give it, 
There is net very much in. this lesson to require a 
geographical study. The details of this story are 
not important, for like most of Christ’s parables it was 
a made up illustration, such ‘as we’ introduce with 
** suppese ” (Dr. Riddle’s note on v. 30 ‘indicates this). 
The note that Dr. Riddle gives on each verse are 
quite sufficient to cover all questions of fact. When it 
comes to making application of the spirit of neighbor- 
liness and love of others, Mr. Gordon will lead you 
away out into the true Christian experiences in this 
thing. A liberal use of iHustrations of good deeds 
suitable to 1914 will be of great use in making Christ's 
message seem real. For very suggestive sidelights 
on the lesson truths, read the articles ‘‘ The ‘ Ve- 
cindad’ of Jesus,” and ‘**To Settle Puzzling Ques- 
tions in Conduct,” on pages 5 and 6. 


The Class in Session 


Jesus was a most expert teacher. The art of teach- 
ing is being studied to-day as it never was before, 
and no great principle of good teaching has yet been 
diseovered in which we do not find that Jesus was an 
expert. Everybedy knews how dry a bit of abstract 
argument or exhortation is, and how interesting an 
aptly told story can be made. Abraham Lincoln is 
reported to have won many a law-suit by bis apt 
stories told to juries. The way this famous story of 
the Good Samaritan came to be told was this: One 
day, shortly after Jesus had begun that final journey 
to Jerusalem and his death, he met a religious man, 
a student of the Old Testament Scriptures, which 
was the “law,” and such men were called lawyers 
(Dr. Riddle, v. 25), who asked him a leading ques- 
tion. It is the same great question that we are all 
asking one way or another: ‘‘Am I a Christian ? 
How can | know that I am a saved person?” Mr. 
Gordon (paragraph 1) says that the question touches 
a tender spot, and Mr. Ridgway says (paragraph 1) 
that we owe the lawyer something for having asked 
the question. Now see how Jesus answered. 

Let us assume that the lawyer's desire to ‘test ” 
Jesus was in all good faith, and an honest effort to 
find out what sort of man this new prophet was. 
Jesus meets him on his own ground (Dr. Riddle on 
v. 26) and asks him, as any of the teachers of the 
schools would have done, ‘‘How readest thou the 
law?” Sothe lawyer answers by giving the correct 
quotations from the Old Testament (Dr. Riddle, v. 
27). Jesus nods his head, as much as to say, ‘* Why 
then did you ask me that question?” and then says, 
‘* This do and thou shalt live.” But, alas! the law- 
~ yer knew, and Jesus knew, and everybody knows, 
that no man does keep those two great laws. So 
there was an awkward pause. ‘Then the lawyer had 
to make some sort of answer to ‘save his face.” He 
does this by asking a question that generally admit- 
ted of a great deal‘of argument, thinking so to make 





25 And behold, a certain lawyer stood up and made trial of 
hin}, saying, Teacher, what shall I do to fuherit eternal life ? 
26 And he said unto him, What is written in the law? how 
readest thou? 27 And he answering said, } ‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God ? with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; % and thy 
neighbor as thyself. 28 And he said unto him, Thou hast 
answered right ; this do, and thou shalt live. 29 But he, de- 
siring to justify himself, said unto Jesus, And who is my neigh- 
bor? 30 Jesus made answer and said, A certain man was 
going down from Jerusalem to Jericho; and he fell among 
robbers, who both stripped him and beat him, and departed, 
leaving him half dead. 31 And by chance a certain priest 
was going down that way: and when he saw him, he passed 
by on the other side. 32 And in hke manner a. Levite also, 
when he came to the place, and saw him, passed by on the 
other side. 33 But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, 
came where he was: and when he saw him, he was moved 
with compassion, 34 and came to him, and bound up his 
wounds, pouring on ¢hem oil and wine ; and he set him on 
his own beast, and brought him to an inn, and took care of 
him. 35 And on the morrow he took out two * shillings, and 
gave them to the host, and said, Take care of him ; and what- 
soever thou spendest more, I, when I come baek again, will 
repay thee. 36 Which of these three, thinkest thou, proved 
neighbor unto him that fell among the robbers? 37 And he 
said, He that showed mercy on him, And Jesus said unto 
him, Go, and do thou likewise. 

1Dt. vi. 5. 2Gr. from. 3 Lev. xix. 18. 


4See margival note on 
ch. 7. 41. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons 
< 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


[The referestces here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
ber, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times} 

Verse 25.—In what way did this lawyer want to ‘* make 
trial of him*’? What did he probably mean by ‘inherit- 
ing eternal life’’? (Gordon, 1, 2, 3; Riddle; Ridgway, 1; 
Thomas, Monday study.) 

Verse 26.—What ‘‘law’’ did Jesus refer to? Why did 
he ‘tu:n the inquirer to the law? (Riddle; Mackie, 1; 
Thomas, Monday ; Class in Session, 1.) 

Verse 27.—Where are these quotations found, and what 
connection is there between the observance of these com- 
mands ‘and the obtaining of eternal life? (Riddle; Mackie, 


‘2; Class in Session, 2,.4.) 


Verse 28.—Was this not an Old Testament standard 
Jesus was presenting? (Riddle; Mackie, 2; ‘!}omas, 
Tuesday ; Class in Session, 2.) 

Verse 30.—Why did Jesus answer the question in this 
way? How far apartare Jerusalem and Jericho? (Riddle ; 
Thomas, Tuesday; Class in Session, 3.) 

Verse 30ff.--Was such an incident as this within the 
limits of probability? (Riddle; Visiting the Lesson 
Scenes; Rogers; Class in Session, 3.) 

Verse 31.—What kind of * priest”’ is meant? Riddle.) 

Verse 32.—Who were the Levites? (Riddle.) 

Verse 33.—Who were the Samaritans? (Riddle; Ridg- 
way, 5.) 

Verse 35.—How much was a shilling? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 37.—In what way was this a direct answer to the 
question, ‘*Who is my neighbor’’? (Riddle; Thomas, 
Wednesday, Thursday. ) 








it appear that his first question was not so foolish 
after all (Dr. Riddle on v. 29). 

This is Jesus’ opening, and like a flash he turns to 
with a story that cuts straight across all finespun 
arguments as to who and who is nota neighbor. The 
stery may or may not have been historical (Dr. Rid- 
dle on v. 30). The events were all quite natural. 
The Jericho road was a notriously bad read. A-man is 
set upon, robbed, and cruelly treated. A priest re- 
turning from a religious service passes by and refuses 
tohelp (Mr. Ridgway, 3). Surely he was no neighbor. 
A Letite did the same thing (Dr. Riddle on vs. 31, 
32). Jesus now uses great shrewdness in selecting 
a Samaritan to play the part of a good friend te the 
robber’s victim. Mr. Ridgway’s last paragraph tells 
something about the Jew’s feeling for a Samaritan. 
He goes at once to the help of the prostrate man. 
He doctors him and removes him to safety and 
shares his money with him (Dr. Riddle’s notes on 
34,35). The effect of this story was perfect ; every 
auditor would have the same feeling about it, Mr. 
Gordon’s paragraphs are a study of the real -spirit 
of neighborliness, with a word about the subsequent 
gift of the Holy Spirit to enable us to develop that 
true compassion. : 

When now the story has. produced the perfect. feel- 
ing of what is actually needed in the way of neighe 
borliness, Jesus asks the lawyer a question that must 
have hurt him to answer. Dr, Riddle (v. 37) points 
out that the lawyer will not answer ‘‘ the Samaritan,” 
but the roundabout phrase, ‘* he that showed mercy.” 
Jesus’ final word is an admonition to the lawyer to 
follow the same merciful sort of life. It is quite im- 
portant that we should observe what Dr. Riddle (v.37) 
calls attention to the fact that Jesus does not say 
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that good neiyhberly deeds will secure for you eter- 
nal life. He-does not teach everything all at once, 
but he has taugut us by this parable that we, every 
one, are indebted to every needy man to help him as 
far as we can. 


A Lesson Summary 


One of the supreme tests of conduct is an opportu. 
nity te do goed. Jesus’ picture of the last judgment 
is that men are condemned for their sins of omission 
rather than their sins of commission. The very essence 
of the lesson that Jesus taught this highly educated 
scholar is that not inward mental belief about God 
and men will lead to eternal life, but inward mental 
love for God and’ compassionate love for men is the 
thing that leads to eternal life. ‘Thetrouble with the 
priest and the Levite was that they did not love 
either Ged or man as much as they loved themselves, 
‘Their outward callousness of action was due to a 
still greater hardness of heart within. We act ia an 
unleving fashion when we are unloving at heart. 
The great difference between Jesus’ ideal of life and 
others’ is that expressed by the word ‘‘ service.” ‘The 
man who is partial and miserly about his expendi- 
tures of time and energy and money for others does 
net knew what eternal life is, for the spirit of Christ 
is the spirit of one who is willing to do all that he 
can fer everybody that he can. The Samaritan gave 
time, energy, and money, and these were the ex- 
pressions of his love. for any man in need. This is 
the spirit of the neighbor and the spirit of Christ. 


Questions for: Class Use 

1. On what journey was Jesus when this event took 
place ? 

2. Was this lawyer sincere and: misguided, or captious 
and superficial, judging from Jesus’ treatment of him? 

3. Hew do we customarily seek to-justify ourselves for 
not keeping the whole law ? 

4.. What were the implied condemnations in Je<us’ 
selecting a priest and a -Levite as those who refused to 
help ? ; : 

5. What was the implied praise in his selecting a Samaris" ' 
tan as the goad helper? . 

6. What do you understand by compassion ? 

7. What is your definition of a neighbor? 


Other Teaching Points 

You cannot approach Christ from a purely mental and 
intellectual point of view, for he will always pierce through 
that to you personally. Jesus went right by the legal 
question that the lawyer asked, and wound up with, * Go, 
and do thou,’’ 

One can be quite familiar with the Scriptures without 
understanding them, just as this lawyer was. ‘There are 
any number of things that look like religion that are not. 

If you are not certain about yourself or your conduct, 
get up courage to ask some good straight question about 
yourself, Ask it of the New Testament, or ask it of some 
one whose life and conduct seem most truly Christiike. 
Ask, seek, knock. That is the way to get the doors-of 
truth open, They flew open a bit too fast for this lawyer. 

And why do you suppose that priest and tliat ‘Levite 
passed:by? What reason did they give themselves? One 
may feet certain that the attempt to answer that question 
will fit a good many popular reasons for being selfish. 

This parable has transformed the name ‘ Samaritan ’? 
from one of opprebriumto one of praise and honor, Deeds 
like this will generally have that effect. 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Luke 8: 1-3; 9: 57-62; 10: 398-42.) 
[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicker 
interest in the coming lesson.] 


Christ had to deal with all sorts of persons who 
wanted to serve him. Some did it perfectly, and 
some did not know the right spirit in which to go 
about it, and some tried to do it in the wrong way. 


» The best way to knew what Jesus taught about serv- 


ing him is to take several separated instances and 
compare them. ‘This is what we will do next week. 


1. Why did Christ accept the ministrations and gifts of 
these women ? 

2, What reason moved Mary Magdalene to serve him so 
faithfully ? 

3. What three types of men are represented by the sec- 
ond incident in our lesson ? 

4. What was Martha’s mistake ? 

5. What is the one thing needful ? 


ws 5. See if you can you discover in the lesson 


A pay-day. 

Help from an enemy. 

Warning signals. 

A disturber of the peace 

A light lead. 

A good equipmert. 
Evanston, ILL. 

















LESSON FOR JAN. 18 ‘Luke 10: 25-37) 


Fhe Family Likeness 
By S. D. Gordon 


IFE is one of the most coveted things, and the 
seareest. Death is one of the things most 
dreaded, and the commonest. The amount 

and sort of life we do have is what we manage to 


hold against the attacks of death; and at last death- 


wins. ‘The lawyer’s question touched a tender spot. 
Every heart is asking it, often in a crude and selfish 
way, not knowing much about the real thing, but 
wanting life, and the kind each thinks is the best. 

The only life that really is life is the kind called 

eternal life. Any other lacks the real life quality. 
** Eternal” doesn’t simply mean long. It means that, 
and more. And it is the more than length that gives 
the length. Eternal life means the full, aree Over- 
flowing, original kind. It’s the God-strain of life. It 
can’t die, and so it takes its name from its deathless 
quality—eternal. 
. The lawyer’s question shows he didn’t understand, 
‘*Do” and ‘‘inherit” clash ; they can’t get together, 
Inheriting isn’t a matter of doing. A lawyer ouglit 
to know that. Inheritance is a family matter. it’s 
a question of blood-and birth. The only way of in- 
heriting eternal life is by being born in the family 
that has this as part of its heritage. ‘There is only 
one such,—the family of God. Man was born in that 
family, in the Father’s image. But the line of de- 
scent has been broken. It’s only by a re-birth—if 
such a thing is possible—that we can get back into 
the family and share its heritage. 

And the Father has arranged for just this thing of 
a re-birth, The heritage has been placed in the 
Name of the only begotten Son, and he attends to 
the re-birth; we can come back into the family through 
him. ‘The thing to do is to get into kinship with the 
Son. Then the family Spirit takes possession of us, 
and the family traits appear. 

In his reply the Lord Jesus speaks of the most 
marked family trait,—love. This is the character- 
istic family likeness, the unfailing mark. Love runs 
in the blood, and runs strong. ft affects purposes, 
affections, motives, activities, voice, eye, hand,—the 
whole personality. But a single failure in love is 
fatal, One.break breaks the line. It shows blemish 
in the blood. And where the line is broken the heri- 
tage lapses automatically. 

Love never doubts the Father, nor, disobeys, even 
in thought. It depends on him wholly, as babe on 
mather. It gives itself out to others without stint, 
regardless of appreciation, and asks nothing in re- 
turn, nor desires what another has. So love is found 
to include purity and wisdom and strength, that is 
perfect character, It is another word for God. ° 

But,” you say, ‘‘this is putting the whole thing 
up in the air, quite out of reach. How can one love 
like that? It is not practical.” You are right ; you 
can’t, unless the God-strain is in you. It’s a matter 
of birth and family strain. But—but, if you have 
blood kinship with the Only Begotten you can. 
When you have him you can be, and do it. 

The lawyer’s neighbor question goes straight to 
the heart of the matter; much closer than he was 
aware of, I suspect. ‘t Neighbor’”’ and ‘‘ love” are 
closest kin. I mean the real kind of neighbor, of 
course. . Originally the word ‘‘ neighbor ” meant the 
nigh boor, or farmer, the one living near. In the 
country community,—the earliest, and still the com- 
monest, sort of community, lying at the basis of the 
world’s life, there is much mutual dependence, help- 
ing each other out. Neighborliness is the commu- 
nity spirit. So the word grew to mean a kindly 
spirit of helpfulness. 

The Lord Jesus gives the finer spirit meaning in 
two answers, one spoken; one acted. One of his 
simple, matchless stcries is the spoken answer, He 
himself was the other, the greater, living answer. 
His presence reveals the meaning. He is the great 
Neighber. For when we were in desperate need he 
meved in neighbor to us. In Jehn’s simple lan- 
guage, he pitched his tent in amongst our tents (John 
zs Ga). e came as one of ourselves, understood 
our experiences by going through them, and knew 
the rough places by the feel.’ And then in our worst 
need he gave his life clear out. 

Then he went a step farther; he sent down the 
One who shared with him alt his human experiences, 
the Holy Spirit. To help us understand he gave the 
Spirit a name, Comforter,—one alougside to help. 
Could there be a better definition of neighbor? So 
Jesus proved neighbor to us, and still does. A neigh- 
bor is one near by, helping in your need. 

Now this fine neighbor spirit is the likeness by 
which you can recognize any of the God family. It 
knows how to get near in need; and that’s one of the 
not-easy things. You can't get near of yourself. You 
must be let near. The coming near must be of the 
warm, real kind that gets the door open from the in- 
side. ‘The warm smell and feel and look of the open 
grate fire on a cold day instinctively draws you grate- 
fully near. It is something like that in the spirit. 

The-neighbor spirit has discerning eyes. It looks 
through rags and silks to the man inside; and dis- 
covers a needy brother, and then brings a brother in 
time of need. - It misses mere details,—color of skin, 
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shape of eye, language of tongue, cut of garb, dis- 
tance east or west from Greenwich, and the like. It 
is keen-scented for need. Need is the neighborhood 
mark. It’s the boundary line between neighbors. 
The farm of the neighbor joins hard te the land of 
the man in need; the need joins them ; and the 
neighbor hurries in next door to help. 

The neighbor spirit is catching. ‘There is a sweet 
contagion about it. We catch it from our great 
Neighbor. - He comes to live near, and we let him in 
nearer, and nearest. His presence colors our spirit 
and moods, our thoughts and words and tone and 
touch. And we—he and you, he and I, get near to 
the man in need, any sort, anywhere, with a warm 
inside nearness, 


New York City. 
5 4 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE incident in this lesson is to be distinguished 
from a later one, where a rich yeung man asks 
the same question. 

Time.— Probably in November, A.D. 29. 
Place.—Somewhere in Perea. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 25.—A certain lawyer: An official ex- 

under of tle law of Moses, not a legal advocate, as 
in present usage. The term is equivalent to “‘ scribe,” 
— Jade trial of him: ‘* Tempted” is too streng. ‘The 
man’s attitude seems to have been critical rather than 
hostile. He would test our Lord’s teachings, proba- 
bly to see if they were in accord with the Mosaic law. 
—IVhat shall I do: He probably expected to hear 
of some new requirement, or of some great thing.— 
Inherit eternal life: ‘* Life” means here mere than 
existence; the entire phrase refers to gaining future 
blessedness. 

Verse 26.—/n the law: That is, the law of Moses. 
—How readest thou? This was the form used by the 
Rabbins to call forth a citation from the Scriptures. 
As a wise teacher, our Lord meets the lawyer on his 
own ground. 

Verse 27.—Answering said: The two passages 
cited are Deuteronomy 6:5 and Leviticus 19: 18. 
The perfect fulfilment of these requirements would 
gain eternal life, as the next verse implies. 

Verse 28.—7his do, and thou shalt live: The para- 
ble which follows explains how n ich is meant by 


.“*this.” The lawyer recognizes that he had not done 


all that is included in ‘‘ this.” Hence we have here 
an exposition of the law and a preparation for the 
gospel, not the entire gospel. An Old Testament 
standard is the basis of the parable, though the prin- 
ciple of this verse is of universal validity. 

Verse 29.—70 justify himself: That is, to declare 
himself righteous. Itis implied that he claimed to 
have fulfilled the Mosaic precept in the sense which 
the Jews attached to the term ‘‘neighbor.” 

Verse 30.— Made answer: Literally, ‘* taking up.” 
The parable was acomplete answer. Its details are 
all within the limits of probability, although the char- 
acter and conduct of the Samaritan are ideal.—A 
certain man; Evidently a Jew, though this is not 
made prominent. The lesson is not that of love to 
enemies, but of love to humanity.—Going down: 
This expression is always used of going from Jerusa- 
lem, but Jericho was very much lower than Jerusa- 
lem. ‘The distance between the two places was ahout 
150 Roman stadia, or seventeen English miles.— 
Among robbers: Not ‘‘thieves,” but highway. rob- 
bers, who were numerous in that vicinity. ‘The vio- 
lent treatment here described is in accordance with 
history. 

Verse 31.—A certain priest: The Jewish priests 
officiated in turn at the temple services. ‘The office 
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was hereditary. Jericho was a priestly city, one 
where the priests resided.—Going down: Probably 
returning from his service at Jerusaiem. 

Verse 32.—A Levite a/so: The Levites, like the 
riests, were of the tribe of Levi, but performed 
umbler services in the temple. 

Verse 33.—A certain Samaritan; Samaria was 
between zome and Galilee. Its inhabitants were 
despised by the Jews, and there was little intercourse 
between the two peoples (John 4: 9g). 

Verse 34.—Ozi/ and wine: These were the usual 
remedies for wounds in the East.—7o an inn: ‘The 
term is different from that in Luke 2: 7. This 
was a caravanserai with a host in charge. 

Verse 35.—7wo shillings : Roman denarii, worth 
abeut seventeen cents each, but with much gseater 
purchasing power then. 

Verse 36.—Proved neighbor : The question of this 
verse is put in this form, because the relation of 
‘* neighbor” is a reciprocal one, and the active duty 
of the despised Samaritan is thus emphasized. 

Verse 37.—He that shewed mercy : Though forced 
to admit that the Samaritan was the ‘‘ neighbor,” the 
lawyer does not name him.—Go, and do thou like- 
wise: ‘** Thou” is expressed in connection with ‘‘ do,’ 
not ‘‘ go,’”’ ‘* Thou shalt live” is not added, for mere 

hilanthropy does not of itself ‘inherit eternal life.” 

The lawyer's question is fully answered: one really 

es our neighbor, through active love, irrespec- 

tive of nationality or religion, which we owe as man 
to man. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Our Debt to the Lawyer.—A certain /awyer stood 
af (v. 25). He was after discussion and not truth, 

ternal life was not interesting him particularly any 
more than it is lots of you fellows. Gooataes of ques- 
tions. Includes all else. Can’t buyit, can’t earn it, 
can’t make it, can’t find it, can't steal it. Must in- 
herit it. A gift (Rom. 6:23). Jesus says, ‘‘ You are 
a lawyer, answer your own questioh.” ‘Take off your 
hat to this Hebrewlawyer. We owe him a lot, for 
this great story. This story the lawyer drew out 
has taught us how to do things for the other fellow. 
The other day in Philadelphia an old bum accosted 


me. ‘Sure,” said I, ‘I'll help you.”, Then I: 


preached Christ and his love a little bit. He heard 
me gladly, as the peor fellows always do when ‘‘ the 
way out” is tenderly presented, T 
card and sent him to the Inasmuch Mission, and on 
the card simply wrote, Luke 10:35. We might never 
have had this authoritative way of helping those 
who fall among ‘‘thieves” but for this Susoer, 
Here’s to the profession! 


The Godloveless.— Zhou shalt love the Lord thy 
God (v. 27). The lawyer knew the book. Knew 
what he was talking about (Matt. 22: 36-39). God 
commands love because love of God includes all 
things else in the universe. The man who does not 
love God cannot love anybody (1 Johns: 2). Doesn't 
love his parents, doesn’t love his sweetheart, doesn’t 
love his wife, doesn’t love his children, doesn’t love his 
friends. Don’t all talk at once. Think over the 
Godloveless ones you know. Did you ever hear one 
of them talk to his mother. Snap her off. No nice 
little attentions to father and mother. See that poor 
wife of the Godloveless sitting at home all alone, and 
since the honeymoon few flowers and scant courtesies. 
And the children, oh, the children! Robbed of the 
inheritance that should be theirs through a father 
right with God (Exod, 20: 5,6). I’m not talking about 
members of church, but about those who do not love 
God and ‘have no use for religion.” Right here is 
the root of the thoughtlessness, unkindness, selfish- 
ness and negleet that sadden many a heart this very 
day. This explains why the best and strongest folks 
come out of the Godlove homes. 


€hance or Schedule? —Zy chance a certain 
priest (v. 31). The other day I remarked that a 
certain thing yen «omg by chance, aud a good Chris- 
tian brother took me to task for it. I was not smart 


enough to remember this passage where the Master . 


said the same. ‘‘They met by chance.” What do 
se think about it? Did God arrange the meeting ? 

ell, it turned out to be a very unfortunate marriage 
(Eccles. 9 : 11). The priest chanced along, but there 
was nothing doing. The man was not saved, It usu- 
ally happens that way when religionists ‘‘ chance” 
along with their formalism and rules and regulations 
instead of moving as messengers of Heaven to bless 
the earth, as God intends. The Samaritan didn’t 
‘*chance” along. The Book doesn’t say so. Basket- 
men always run on schedule. Are always going 
somewhere. When I meet Uncle Billy Watson with 
that big square basket I know he is not ‘‘ just nosin’ 
’round,” but that he is ‘‘a pullin’ for the Neck,” 
where some poor old Aunt Becky or other is ‘‘ hard 
up ag'in it.” Howis that life of yours running? By 
chance. or directed from heaven? Here is the sched- 
ule the Christian moves on, Matthew 25 : 35, 36. 
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The Cause.—Jn like manner a Levite (v. 
32). Being in the line of religious work 
doesn’t make a man religious, Deacons de- 
fault. Elders embezzle. Superintendents 
steal. The shut eye to human need on the 
part of the favored ones breeds irreligion, 
unrestand anarchy. Brazen waste on the 
avenue and scowling want in the alley. 
‘* Who cares !’’ The Levites were Jeru-a- 
lem's ** best people.’’ Tracing their line 
back to those who came in with the May- 
flower, with Penn, Stuyvesant, and Captain 
Smith, Yes, sir! The rest were Reuben- 
ites, Gadites and any old mixture, Just or- 
dinary every-day common children of Israel. 
But a Revite! So he came down the read, 
siw the **trouble,’’ hit old Pharo a whack, 
and trotted by on the ‘other side. When 
you break down on your automobile ride you 
will note ail the ‘*tony’’ rich man, higk- 
priced cars of the ‘*swell’’ people go flying 
past you at thirty miles an hour. But the 
common people with good hearts, in cheaper 
cars, all slow up and kindly call, ‘* Need any 
help?’’ The Levite, still among us, has 
alwavs lots of punk and pride but little hand 
and heart (Mark 12 : 38-40). 


The Negro.— But a certain Samaritan... 
was moved with compassion (Vv, 33). 1 expect 
I am often laughed at for my queer notions 
and way of looking at the lesson, but I was 
just wondering if the hotelkeeper would have 
allowed this colored man to stop at his hotel 
if he had not been acting as valet to the hurt 


man he had picked up on the road. Also 
because he had the price. What! the 
Samaritan was not a colored man! Weil, 


his position was about the same with a Jew 
as the colored man with the whites. No Jew 
would eat with him, take him into his parlor, 
invite him to a function, associate with him. 
Our hotels are always ‘full’? when the 
**Samaritan’’ arrives. - Just think negro 
when you read this Samaritan story, and you 
will understand what the Master was telling 
the lawyer - and you, Save us from priest 
spirit and’ Levite pride, and give us Samaritan 
sympathy. Some folks tremble at the immi- 
gration menace and the race problem. 
Don’t*worry about brawny arms and black 
Our real peril is up there around the 
On\x-Mahogany, White Way and Avenue, 
among the cold and cruel covetousness and 
pride of those who pretend to be (2 Tim. 
3: 1-6). 
COATESVILLE, Pa, 


7 
The IMustration Round - Table 


II, readers are invited to assist in the con- 
A duct.of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 
tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. A circular explaining the 
acceptance of material, and the year's lesson 
calendar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


Widening the Gate.— 7/0 shalt love thy 
neighbor ds thyself (Golden Text), An East- 
ern legend said that the gate of heaven was 
so narrow that one man walking alone could 
not pass through ; two men walking side by 
side, one of whom had helped the other, 
found easy entrance; and when ten men 
came, who had all been serving one another 
in love, they found the gate so wide that 
they saw no poston either side.—Osro 2X, 
Newcomb, Liberty, Ind. From.** Twe Par- 
ables,”’ by the Rev, Charles R. Brown, 

A Test.—7 ou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself (Golden Text). Knowing who the 
dear Lord was, the society to which he was 
accustomed in heaven, its sweetness and 
purity, beauty and intelligence, I wonder 
many times how he could endure the disci- 
ples who clustered so closely around him. I 
have sat in a boat on a warm day with Gali- 
len fishermen on the Sea of Galilee. And 
they were no sweeter, nor any cleaner, two 
thousand years ago than they are to-day. I 
don’t think our blessed Lord ‘*liked ’’? them 
any better than Idid, But, then, he ** loved ”’ 
them, which is quite different. You cannot 
force yourself to ‘‘like’’ disagreeable peo- 
ple. But you can love them—dearly, For 
that is a command, And it’s easy for a 
Christian to obey. It isn’t for any one else ; 
no. ‘That’s one of thetests of Christianity. 

Mrs. W. #H. Hipple, Hartford, Conn. 
From the Rev. R. J. Burdette, in The Sun- 
dav School Times. 

Neighboring a Chinaman.— 7%ox shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself (Golden Text). 
It was only a Chinese laundryman, named 
‘Tong Jack, living in Cambridge, Maryland. 


- 
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James A. McdAllister’s house. Mr. Mc- 
Allister did not like it, but he recoguized his 
neighbor's rights, and when the boys teased 
and annoyed the Chinaman Mr. McAllister 
drove them away and stopped their interfer- 
ence with his peaceable business. ‘long 
Jack had prospered in his humble busivess, 
when McAllister was taken sick. ‘Tong 
Jack constantly sent flowers and delicacies 
to him, and when he died the poor man’s 
grief was intense. Le hired thirty car- 
riages for the funeral that all might ride, and 
himself walked behind the hearse to the 
grave, all clad in mourning white. And 
some people think the Chinese have no grati- 
tude.—A/rs. :‘R. W. Lowe, Delevan, N. Y. 
From The Independent. 


Love and Life.—7%ou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself (Golden Text). 


‘* Keep love in your life, my friend, 

If you would have pecan joy; 
Keep love, never let her depart— 

For who would his life destroy ? 
For life's no longer than love, my friend ; 
When love is no more, ‘tis the journey'’s end. 
And Regret and Fear shall your way attend. 
Keep love in your life, my friend. 


‘* Keep love in your life alway, 
‘Though tempted to bid her go ; 
Keep love the bride of your heart, 
If you would a true life know. 
For life's no longer than love, I say ; 
With the end of love comes the close of day, 
And the chill of death ‘mid the shadows gray. 
Keep love in your life alway."’ 
—WNell G. Patterson, Ed Paso, Lil. From 
Thomas Curtis Clark, in Chicago, Record- 
Herald, 


Defying. Satan.— Zhou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself (Golden Text), One of 
Mr. Moody’s favorite stories is about a con- 
verted miser to whom a neighbor in distress 
appealed for help. ‘The miser decided to 


;prove the genuineness of his conversion by 


giving him a ham. On his way to get it-the 
tempter whispered, *‘ Give him the smallest 
one you have.’’ A mental struggle ensued, 
and finally the miser took down the largest 
ham he had, ‘*You are a fool,’’ the Devil 
said, and the farmer replied, ‘‘ If you don’t 
keep still I'l] give him every ham in the 
smoke-house !’’— Adfred C. Spencer, Bur- 
lington, Pa. . The prise for this week is 
awarded to this illustration, 


< 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M, Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
nglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


OW readest thou ? (v. 26.) The **law- 
yer’’ was a trained teacher of the law 
of Moses, and the Jewish tradition 

states that the wise teacher is one who is 
humble enough to accept instruction from 
any one, ‘That, however, was ideal. The 
actual mental attitude of such a ‘‘lawyer,’’ 
as stated, by one of themselves (Rom. 2 : 17- 
20), was that of pride in exclusive knowledge 
and contempt toward the ignorance, and 
patronage toward the immaturity, of all 
others, 

Christ addressed himself to the real man 
of mental superiority and class ‘privilege who 
stood behind the apparently humble seeker 
after eternal life. Our Lord’s reply indi- 
cated that the life sought required more than 
mere expert knowledge. The religion of 
the Oriental, whether Jew, Christian, or 
Moslem, is rich in the devoted spirit of self- 
denying obedience to prescribed rules and 
duties, and such asceticism is usually asso- 
ciated with meritorious reward. Anything 
beyond those obligations, the impulses that 
spring to méet the opportunity of service, 
and the inspirations of loving sympathy, are 
classed by the Jews as abédah sarah (strange 
service), something undemanded and ° un- 
registered, and therefore outside the area of 
reward and punishment. It is the distinction 
that we draw between religiosity and church- 
iness on the one hand, and spirituality and 
Christ-likeness on the other, 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt. 
% 


A book that has attracted wide notice ts 
** Reasonable Biblical Critécism,’’ by Willis 
J. Beecher, D.D. Lt may be obtained from 
The Sunday School Times Co., the publish- 
ers, at $1.50 net, postpaid. Send for a copy 
‘Son approval.”’ A postal-card order will 
be sufficient. 


| Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


Bs story of the Good Samaritan was 
robably told somewhere in Perea, 
fat the scene of the story itself is on 
the lonely road between Jerusalem and Jeri- 
cho—a highway well known to Perzan peo- 
ple, for they themselves had to journey over 
it when they went to Jerusalem at the time 
of the Passover or the other religious festi- 
vals, We can get a good view over the dis- 
trict which it traverses, if we look off east- 
ward from a point just east of . Jerusalem— 
the top of a tall tower on Olivet. Our map 
indicates, by the point ofa large V, the spot 
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where we are to stand, and it marks off with 
diverging lines the limits of our long east- 
ward outlook, 

Again we have a far, far sweep of view. 
Looking down over the iron railing of the 
tower we see an orchard of olive trees, a 
highway leading past some stone buildings, 
and a narrow footpath leading to another 
building a bit farther south (right), Beyond 
these buildings-and some adjoining orchards 
there is no sign of life, ‘The bare ground is 
like a heaving sea, a succession of big brown 
waves with intervening hollows, and hardly 
so much as a green bush to break the monot- 
ony of their barrenness. We can trace the 
dusty white line of a highway for some dis- 
tance over the lonesome land; then it is lost 
to sight beyond a rise in the ground. Eight 
or nine miles away ahead we can see where 
the ground-level drops and a big open space 
lies between us and a still more distant bank 
of hills. That hollow is the basin of the 
Dead Sea. We catch a glimpse of its waters 
through a veil of mist, caused by their evap- 
oration under the burning heat of Syrian 
summer-time. The highlands in the far dis- 
tance are part of Southern Perea. 

It was through the desolate wilderness 
country, spread out before us, that the old 
highway ran between Jerusglem up here 
among the Judean hills and Jericho down on 
the plain at the head of the Dead Sea, 
Nineteen hundred years ago—and indeed 
almost always until within the last decade or 
so—Bedouin. robbers belonging to desert 
tribes often attacked travelers on that lonely 
road. It is a region where indeed nobody 
could get an honest living, for there is not 
even pasturage for goats, 
fact many Bedouin in this twentieth century 
are robbers by profession, and not ashamed 
of it; but they do not often attempt to 
‘‘work’’ this ancient route as their ances- 
tors did. 

Use a stereograph entitled ‘* From Olivet 
east over the Wilderness, Jordan Valley, 
and Dead Sea to Moab.”’ 


‘The Underwood Travel System is, under this 
heading, applied as usual to the lessons for the 
ear. The use of the stereographs will be 
ound a most practical help in making the 
lesson places read. Forty-eight places are vis- 
ited during 1914: the forty-eight stereographs 
cost $8.00, and if they are all ordered at one 
time a cloth-bound, gold-lettered case is given 
free. ‘Twelve places will be described with the 
lessons of this first quarter ; cost $2.00. The 
four for January alone, 67 cents. Less than 
four in one order, 20 cents each. Stereo- 
scopes, 85 cents each. Postage or express is 
prepaid on all orders for stereographs or stereo- 
scopes. Lantern slides of the same scenes can 
also be obtained. Plain slides, 50 cents each; 
sepia-tinted,' 55 cents; colored, $1.10. In 
orders for twenty-five or more prices are : plain 
slides, 40 cents each; sepia, 45 cents; colored, fr: 
Address The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JANUARY 3, 1914 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
‘APrayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 


we thank thee that so many have ministered to 
our needs in times of distress. ‘Thou hast 
blessed us beyond our deserving in this. We 
pray that thou wilt quicken in us a heart of love 
toward those whose chief attractiveness to us 
may be found in their need. Keep us, we pray 
thee, from shutting out from our range of mer- 
ciful dealing those whom we have not liked. 
‘Teach us breadth of sympathy, and may we 
not pass by on the other side when need is 
making a neighbor of one who would otherwise 
_ a stranger to us. In Jesus’ name we pray. 
men. 


After the Lesson.—You know how easy 
itis for us to let alone those whom we do 
not like. It is pure delight to minister to 
the needs of those we love, to make any sac- 


rifice for them, and to go to any length in ., 


service for them, but our love ought to be 
especially tender toward those who are be- 
‘rom that special group of our intimate and 
oved friends, We .need to enlarge our 
neighborhood, That is the heart of the mis- 
sionary call. The man who says that he be- 
lieves in home missions, and not in foreign 
missions, is confusing the issue, for where 
are you going to draw the line when you 
begin to talk about the necessity of work 
near home ? r 

If you want to be a good neighbor to the 
folks next door you must be as ready to show 
the same spirit to the folks in the next town, 
or the next state or province, or in the next 
continent. The néighborly spirit is some- 
thing bigger than dealing with people whom 
you can see and reach easily. if there are 
persons with whom you want to have notli- 
ing to do, it might be a good plan to get into 
the spirit of the Samaritan, and be a good 
neighbor to them for just once, and see how 
it would-work. Some of us would be better 
neighbors to more people always after that. 
How large is one’s neighborhood ? 
note it on the board": 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* Fading away, like the stars of the morning."’ 
** From Greenland's icy mountains."’ 

** God is love ; his mercy brightens.’’ 

** Love divine, all love excelling.”’ 

‘*O Master, let me walk with thee.”’ 

** So let our lips and lives express.,"’ 

‘* Take my life, and let it be.”’ 

‘* Ye servants of God, your Master proclaim."’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical! 
Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 

Psalm 112 : 5-to (228 : 3, 4, 5). 
Psalm tor : 1-6 (202 : I-3). 

Psalm 41 : 1-4 (87 : 1-3). 

Psalm 82 : 1-4 (167 : 1, 2). 

Psalm 31 : 9-16, 23, 24 (65 : 1, 2, 4). 
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Three-Minute Nature Talks 
By Lee McCrae 


Fifty-two informal little nature talks will be 
iven in this column for the use of teachers of 
the younger children, or for parents on Sunday 
in the home. Designed to be used in the mid- 
dle of the eqetiog service in the Sunday- 
school, they should be given without introduc- 
tion, and followed possibly by a “song that 
fits,’ or a word of prayer. The teacher need 
not follow closely the order of the talks, but: 
should fit some to the weather or other local 
conditions, and omit, supplement, or adapt 
others. The talks may be simplified for still 
younger children, or elaborated for the Juniors. 


3. Earth’s Sleepy Time 


ELL me! After you have been play- 
ing and working hard all day are 
you glad when night comes—glad 

to pull down the shades and gather around 


Let me 


Awe = 


the fire these cold nights for a cosy time with .. 


the homefolks? Then all go to bed and 
snuggle down under warm covers to sleep. 
Isn’t God good to give us a sleepy-time ? 
Suppose we had none at all! 

Resting is a part of God’s plan for us; 
and not just for us but for everything in: his 
world. Did you know that the earth itself 
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LESSON FOR JAN, 18 ¢Luke 10 : 25-37) 


has a sleepy-time? We call it winter. 
Nothing grows. 

Even the animals seem to know when it 
is coming and get ready for it, Bears and 
many others find a nice, warm place to hide 
away; caterpillars wrap themselves up in 
tight cocoons ; ants and bugs and toads and 
snakes go down into deep holes in the ground 
and stay there, And over the ground God 
spreads a cloud of white like a fleecy blanket, 
just as mother puts a fleecy blanket on top of 
your bed ona very cold night. We call it 
? And sometimes he sends a glassy coat 
that we call ice to cover the ponds and rivers, 
and away down in the muddy bottoms the 
fishes are as warm as they can be, while the 
sunlight shines down on them through the 
ice just as it shines into our homes through 
our glass windows, 

After the earth and all its creatures have 
been so busy through the spring and summer 
and fall they need a resting-time, don’t you 
think? They need it as much as you and I 
need a night-time. God knew it; he made 
them and us just that way, and he sends the 
quiet wintertime so that even the ground 
itself can quit work, Isn’t it beautiful to 
think about? 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
oa 
For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


FESSON TEACHING.—People who love 
God should be helpers. 
Introduction.—When Sunday-school 
was over last week we all left the church and 
went in different directions to our homes, 
thinking how we might be helpers to some- 
bedy. How many days since then? To-day 
we have come back, and I hope each one 
can tell about some helpful thing which we 
have done. Encourage a few answers, and 
tell what opportunity came to you. God 
wants his chitdren to be helpers in this 
world, 

Pevicww.—How many helpers, or disciples, 
did Jesus have at first?. How many more 
did he choose? Where did he tell them te 
go?! What kind of work were they to ‘do for 
him? After traveling about, two and two, 
they'returned and told Jesus what they had 
dene, Jesus was pleased and thanked God 
for these helpers. 

Lesson Setting.—One time, after that, a 





‘lawyer sakt to Jesus, ‘‘ What shall I do?’’ 


Jesus said to him, ‘* What is the law?’’ The 
lawyer answered, ‘‘’Fhou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, soul, strength, 
and mind,’’? (Find out what ideas the chil- 
éren have of heart, soul, strength, and mind.) 
That was only part of the lawyer’s answer, 
for he said, ‘‘ Fhou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.’? Jesus said, ‘‘ You have answered 
right.’? ‘Fhen the lawyer asked, ‘* Who is 
my neighbor?’’ We all have neighbors, 
whe live near, but Jesus wanted the lawyer 
to know that any one who needs our help is 
eur neighbor, so Jesus told this wonderful 
story. , 

Lesson Story.—(Luke 10 : 30-35.) Do not 
try to improve the Scripture language. Mem- 
orize the story, which is a model of good 
story form. (8) The short, interesting be- 
ginning: ‘¢ A certain man was going down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho’’; (2) the swift 
order of events or actions describing the rob- 
bers and the three men who passed that 
way; (3) the climax, that the Samaritan 
should arrange to ‘‘take care of him’’; (4) 
the short satisfactory ending: ** If you spend 
more, I will repay you when I come back 
again.’’ 

But this story is within the story of Christ’s 
talk with the lawyer. Let the children 
choose which man acted most like a kind, 
helpful neighbor to the injured man, Jesus 
asked the lawyer, ‘* Which of the three men 
proved a neighbor ?’’ and he said, ** He that 
showed mercy on him.’? ‘Then Jesus said, 
**Go and de thou likewise. . . . ‘Thou shalt 
love thy: neighbor as thyself.’’ 

After telling the story, show pictures from 
different sources. (A fine one was in the 
@hristmas number, 1912, of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal). Let the children reproduce the 
story. It might well be illustrated on the 
sand-board, or the top of the table, plac- 
ing blocks to represent Jerusalem and Jer- 
icho, and a stone or two, representing the 
rocky read between. Suggestions might be 
adsied that perhaps the priest had on his 
white: robes, and was afraid he might get 
them soiled. Perhaps the Levite was hurry- 
ing on a business errand, and: thought that 
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the man would die anyway. As the children 
mention the kind acts of the Samaritan, make 
a mark for each on the board. 

In old Mexico (at Guanajuato) there is a 
hospital named ** The Good Samaritan,’’ be- 
cause it wants to help all the sick who come. 
Men, -women, and children go there, and 
find that the doctors and nurses are like kind 
neighbors, who want to help them. 

Do you know any Boy Scouts? They 
promise to watch every day for a chance to 
help some person or animal in trouble. That 
helps to make them manly boys, and makes 
us think of our ‘* Do Good”’ motto: 


**Do all the good you can 
To all the people you can, 
In all the places you can, 
And all the ways you can, 
And just as long as you can."’ 


Some of you children hope to be Boy 
Scouts or Camp-Fire Girls, when you are old 
enough, You need not wait until then'to be 
helpers, but can watch .for chances every 
day. Jesus is pleased when we help others. 

Long years ago,-when Jesus lived on 
earth, there were many Samaritans. Now 
there are only a few, and they are very poor. 
They live in Palestine, where Jesus lived. 
They hope that somebody will help them to 
provide a school for their children. If you 
would like to know more about it, perhaps 
your teacher would write a postcard to 
** World’s Sunday School Association,’’ 1416 
Mallers Buildinz, Chicago, asking what. can 
be done to help them, 

fTome-work.—Repeat this prayer. every 
day : 

‘Help us to do the things we should, 
To be to others kind and good.”’ 


Hand-work,—Make two squares, for Jeru- 
salem and Jericho, and draw the road be- 
tween. Underneath write as many kind 
things which the Samaritan did as you can 
remember, or make marks for them. Try to 
do as many tlris week. 

CHICAGO. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


1.'The Good Samaritan; The Story Ana- 
lyzed. 

2. Neighborliness; or, Being Neighbor to 
Some One. 

3. The Jericho Road. 


E reviewed our outline of the life of 
Christ, emphasizing the fact that we 
were this year studying Jesus’ work 

topically (1) Jesus, the Teacher; (2) 
Jesus, the Seeking Saviour; (3) Jesus, the 
Judge; (4) Jesus, the King of Kings. We 
recalled the fact that as Teacher he had 
taught us how to be great and how to work 
for him. 

Do teacherslike pupils to ask questions? 
Why? 

One particular day, when Jesus was teach- 
ing, some one rose and asked a question. 
Who asked it? What did he ask? What 
was his real reason for asking? Jesus an- 
swered with a question; find it. Then we 
repeated together the verse which sum- 
marized the ten commandments, I madeno 
explanation of how the lawyer came to an- 
swer so well, Then what question did he 
ask Jesus? What is our idea of ‘‘neigh- 
bor’’ ordinarily? We noted that our idea 
generally included those who live close to 
us; those whom we know well and with 
whom we are on friendly terms. In order 
to teach the true meaning of neighbor, Jesus 
told the parable of the Good Samaritan. 
What is a parable? Mention some other 
parables by name? Show the girls that a 
disinterested listener hears only the story ; 
thinkers discover in it the beautiful truth to 
be learned. 

The Story.—Where was the man in our 
story traveling? Let the girls picture the 
kind of road; the attack of the robbers; 
what they did to the travelers, and the con- 
dition and position of injured man on the 
roadside. Let their imaginations suggest 
what the man might have thought when he 
saw the priest coming. Why, naturally, 
could he have expected help from the priest ? 
Emphasize the fact that the world: expecis 
and looks to find certain qualities in Chris- 
tians. Why do you think the priest did not 
help? In these reasons will be found the 
excuses of indtfferent people to-day for not 
being neighborly. 

Picture the disappointment that followed 
the passing of the Levite also. 


‘the Master said, 





Then came the Samaritan. — Diseuss’ 
whether the girls think the Jew expected 
help here. Give the reason. Let the girls 
describe the help the Samaritan gave and 
ask the question of Jesus, ‘* Which was 
neighbor? ’’ 

2. What is it to be neighbor to some one ? 
Let the girls see that the Samaritan proba- 
bly did not know him personally ; did not 
necessarily love him as he would one whom 
he had known; need not have lived. in the 
same neighborhood, What caused that 
Samaritan to help? What causes neighbor- 
liness? What calls for us to show it? In 
what does it consist ? 

What did it cost the Samaritan? «Note: 
that he spent time, trouble, sympathy, help, 
care, money, upon the stranger. (Money 
was the least.) From whem is such neigh- 
borliness always expected? Towards whom 
should it be shown ? 

3. That Jericho read was but seventeen 
miles long in Palestine, and yet I’m sure a 
portion of it reaches through Philadelphia 
and out into our suburb, I am perfectly 
sure you girls have walked aleng it. Ilave 
you ever seen any one needing and looking 
for help? That must have been some vun- 
fortunate traveler on Jericho Road, What 
did you do? Couldin’t you be a good Samar- 
itan along the road thisweek ? Perhaps you 
can be neighbor te some one you do, not 
specially like. It is so easy to do it if we 





dike the person, but let us try being neighbor 
te some one we do not like. 

Couldn’t you, perhaps, bind up some little 
child’s wounds if he has hurt his finger, or 
give comfort or help or sympathy to a 
troubled little sister or a mother with head- 
ache, I’m giad to know that some of my 
girls have been good Samaritans in their 
homes this week and some have done serv- 
ices for others. Keep at it, my good Samar- 
itans, Jesus and the world expect it of you 
and me. 

My. own class meets at my home this 
week to plan how to be neighborly to some- 
body at Christmastime. 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 


Write in your beok the story of the good 
Samasitan briefly told. Explain how we can 
be neighborly and wy we should be so. 

Read for next lesson Luke 8: 1-3; 
9: 57-62; 10: 38-42. 

How did these women serve Jesus? hy 
did they serve hins? Why do you suppose 
these men (9 : 5§g-62) wanted tofollow Jesus ? 

How does serving Jesus compare in im- 
portance with other work we are doing? 

Why did Jesus tell Mary that she had 
chesen the detter part? 

What makes people want to serve Jesus? 

What makes service acceptable to Jesus ? 


PHILADELPHIA, 





THE BIBLE STUDENTS CLASS 
Conducted by the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas 





** Whose Neighbor Am 1?” '¢ 


HIS episode evidently took place during 
our Lord’s journey from Galilee to 
Jerusalem, It should be located in 

Dr. Riddle’s “‘ Outline Harmony ”’ (see Sec- 
tion 88). It introduces us to one of our 
Lord’s many questioners. Read thé entire 
passage (Luke 10 : 25-38), and notice’ the’ 
different motives in the questioners: | Sée 
also 12 : 13-153 14::153°15: 1-3. Consider 
whether this man is to be identified with the 
questioner of Mark 12 : 28-32. Itis perhaps 
not absolutely impossibfe, but it is doubtful. 
One seems to be a speculative, the other a 
practical, question. Which of these is in 
our present subject ? 

It is noteworthy that Luke alone gives this 
story. It is one of the’ many exquisite 
touches of this book, which has heen called 
‘¢the most beaatiful ever written.’’ It is 
the Gospel of universality, of pity, of tender- 
ness, of graciousness, of humanity. Each 
of these points should be illustrated from the 
Gospel. They are all seen in the present 
story. 


Daily Studies 


Afonday.—Read verses 25-29. What sort 
of man put this question? The particular in- 
formation referred to the highest concern of 
life. What does eternal life really mean? (See 
John 17:3.) The man was evidently pre- 
pared to do something to inherit it. 

Mark our Lord’s wise reply: ‘* What is 
written in the law? How readest thou?’’ 
The first question deals with the contents, 
the second with the text, and it wasas though 
‘*You surely ought to 
know,’’ Is not this a proof that the law was 
sufficient if rightly used? The rejoinder of 
the man is pretty certainly evasive, for he 
clearly had sufficient knowledge, and only 
needed to transmute that into experience. 
The heart is the center of the moral being, 
focussing the rays of the interior life of 
thought, feeling, and will. The love to 
which the lawyer referred is seen in Deuter- 
onomy 6: § and Leviticus 19:18. The first 
of these commandments was written on the 
Jewish phylacteries (pieces of parchment 
worn on the wrists and foreheads) and had 
to be repeated twice daily. 

While thus speaking, the man was really 
accusing himself, for it was a virtual admis- 
sion that he had not done this befere ; for 
since he knew what the Jaw said about loving 
he ought to have known that thereby he 
would inherit eternal life. But love in his 
case was not worth very much, because he 
regarded it simply as anebligation. He was 
anxious to have the boundaries marked, and 
this is always a bad: sign, just as it is to-day 
when people say, ** May I go here?’’ ** May 
I go there?’’? Love knows no limits, and 





‘| the Christian life is free and all-embracing. 


Christ’s answer (v. 28) clearly implies cen- 

sure, and then the man endeavors to vindi- 

cate himself by asking who was his neighbor. 

The parable which follows is the answer to 

the man’s question, and it means that if only 

we strive to love, there will be no doubt as . 
to our neighbor. : 
'  Tuesday.—Read verses 30-35. The story 

clearly shows that there was no real need of 
the question, only the need of a good will to 
‘carry out the purpose of the law. There are 
three main pictures: (1) a picture of suffer- 
ing (v. 30): the unfortunate traveler experi- 
ences cruel treatment, anid is left in a terrible 
condition ; (2) a picture of neglect (vs. 31, 
32): first, the priest with his opportunity 
and knowledge, and then the Levite with 
similar opportunities. Both were professedly 
religious men, and yet they ignored this great 
need. Perhaps the priest thought the Levite 
would be coming afterwards, and the Levite 
may have thought that a case left by the 
priest was not for him. Js it not true that 
religious werk does not make a man reli- 
gious? Would not some men rather not be 


| a doorkeeper in the house of the Lordif they 


could get higher wages elsewhere? Note 
the heartlessness and pitilessness of out- 
wardly religious men, absorbed in self and 
formality. (3.) A picture of relief (vs. 33-35). 
How wonderfully human was the Samari- 
tan, First sight, then sympathy, and then 
service. Brushing aside all distinctions, he 
drew out bis soul towards the needy one and, 
as it were, wrapped that round him first. 
Could anything be finer than this picture of 
dangerous, unselfish, and beneficent service ? 
In verse 31 is the word * chance,’’ which 
should be rendered ‘‘ coincidence,’’ for it is 
significant that the word and the thing 
‘*chance’’ cannot be found in the New 
Testament. Perhaps the phrase implies 
censure of the priests. It is only found here. 
Wednesday.—Read verses 36, 37. Then 
comes the personal application, with the 
searching question, ‘* Which of these three 
proved neighbor unto him?’’ Notice care- 
fully the form in which our Lord puts ihis 
question. The man had asked, ‘* Who is 
my neighbor?’’ But Jesus Christ said, ‘* To- 
whom am I a neighbor?’’ The Lord did 
not ask him whom he wished to regard as 
his neighbor, but what his own attitude ought 
to be. Character is shown by mercy. The 
man would not mentien the hated name 
**Samaritan,’’ but nevertheless he was not 
permitted to escape the personal thrust, for 
he was told to ‘*Go and do likewise.”’ 
Thursday.—Read once again the story as 
it stands, and then ask what is the real point. 
The man’s question was, ‘* Who is my neigh- 
ber?’’ Christ’s question is realiy, ‘* Whose 
neighbor am I?’’ The man appealed to 
selfishness, and thought of the claims of 
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others on himself, Our Lord appealed to 
love, and emphasized personal debts to our 
fellow-men. ‘Ihe man referred to a person 
as the object of love. Our Lord referred to 
a person who is the subject of love. So that 
the real point is not the object of our love, 
but the spirit ; and if that is right, there will 
le no need to ask whom, Love is not like 
an artificial canal which runsin one direction 
ouly; it is spontaneous and includes every 
one. We are not to define our neighbors 
and thus define our love, but we are first to 
experience love, and this will enable us to 
define our neighbors. Love will make neigh- 
hors, and the true marks will not be sought 
for in others, but in ourselves! 

Friday.—The whole question of neighbor- 
liness is raised in this incident. Whatis the 
world’s idea of a neighbor? Etymologically, 
it means one who is ‘*nigh’’ or ‘ near,’’ 
‘The world thinks of nearness of residence, 
or oneness of country, or relationship by 
blood, or ties of fri:ndship. All this can Le 
iliustrated and prc ved from purely secular 
sources, But the Christiangdea of a neigh- 
lor is something very far different, for it is 
concerned with love, and disregards all 
purely natural and social ties, One of the 
finest words of the New Testament is ‘the 
philanthropy of God’’ (Tit. 3: 4), the love 
that God shows to man as man, and this is 
the true idea, It emphasizes the fact that 
humanity has a common origin, a common 
nature, a common need, and a common pros- 
pect, so ‘nigh’? or ** near,’’ in the Chris- 
tian sense, is measured solely by the thouglits 
of life and love, Of course there are differ- 
ent forms and expressions of this ‘ near- 
ness.”?— In the family it will be shown in 
tenderness and care; in the neighborhood 
in which we live by courtesy and kindness ; 
in connection with our friends by sympathy ; 
in business life by strict integrity; in misery 
and distress by the exercise of practical 
mercy; in our country by loyal patriot sm ; 
in the world by active and energetic benevo- 
lence; in the church by love of the brethren, 

Saturday.—Yor to-day the story should be 
read once again, and the whole question of 
what is called nowadays humanitarianism 
considered in the light of the principles here 
dail down, Christianity has been noted from 
the first for its philanthropy, that which the 
late Archbishop Benson of Canterbury once 
described in his interesting and peculiar way 
as **manlovingness.’? Those who are inter- 
ested in this subject should study a book 
like C. L. Brace’s ‘* Gesta Christi’? (Doran, 
$1), which shows the way in which wo- 
miunhood, childhood, and human life in gen- 
eral have benefited through the gospel. 
There are few Christian evidences more 
striking to-day than the results of the humani- 
tarianism of the gospel. Hospitals and 
similar institutions are the almost direct re- 
sult of Christian sympathy and beneficence, 
Ave there not some modern problems which 
are closely associated with this story? What 
about the colored problem in the United 
States? What about the foreigner in rela- 
tion to the white man? 

Sunday.—Once again we study'this sub- 
ject with special reference to its great princi- 
ple of love. The law of life is love, and we 
see it perhaps most fully in 1 John 3: 11-19. 
We may sum up the whole story of the sama- 
ritan in three thoughts: (1) Love required 
(vs. 25-28), (2) love refused (vs, 29-32), 
(3) love revealed (vs. 33-37). Some one has 
said that the Samaritan gave his cyes, feet, 
thought, heart, hands, beast, lips, money,— 
that is, he gave himself. ‘This was 2 striking 
case of personal work, Te took care of the 
man, and did not do anything through an 
organization that he could perform himself, 
Love in the New Testament is not a -enti- 
ment, but a sacrifice,—not a feeling, but a 
fact. 

Questions for Study 


1. Collect the various questions addressed 
to Christ and notice the motives, 

2. Study the various references to ‘*‘eter- 
nal life.’? Note especially the Fourth Gos- 
pel and Romans 6 : 23, with references. 

3. Consider our I.ord’s testimony to the 
Old Testament as expressive of God’s mind 
and will for men. 

4. Observe the two illustrations of religious 
formalism, and find out the New Testament 

safeguard against this evil. 
' 5. Mark the significant proof of love in a 
gift as seen in God himself (John 3: 16; 
Gal. 2:20; Eph. § : 2, 25). 


Books for Reference 


1. For Samaritans see ‘‘ Bible Dictionary,’’ 
by J. D. Davis (Westminster Press, $2.75). 
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2. For humanitarian evidences of Chris- 
tianity see Brace, as mentioned above. 

3. For Christianity and the social problems 
of to-day see Joseph A: Leighton’s ‘ Jesus 
Christ and the Civilization of To-day ’’ (Mac- 
millan, $1.50), 


WYCLIFFE COLLEGE, TORONTO, 
~ 
Pucker’s “ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


= HAT’S the lesson about, Fred?’’ 
asked teacher all.of a sudden, 
when class took up. 


So Fred told what he’d learned by study- 


ing his home question ; how one day when 
Jesus was preaching, a Jewish lawyer stood 
up in the meeting and asked him a question. 
Jesus answered it by asking him whut the 
law of Moses said, and when the man told 
Jesus that the law taught he must love God 
with all his heart and his neighbor as him- 
self, Jesus sort of got the laugh on him by 
saying, ‘* Yes, if you will only do that you'll 
be all right.’’ ‘Then the man tried to crawl 
out of it by asking who his neighbor was, and 
to answer that Jesus told this story about the 
good Samaritan. 

We were ail anxious to get to the, dialogue 
that we had fixed up, but teacher said first we 
better get a good idea of where this hap- 
pened, for he says the story is so true to the 
conditions of the time that he believes it 
really happened, and is not just a parable 
that Jesus made up. 

He called on Carl to go to the map and 
show the road from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
and teacher said it was then, and is even 
yet, « great place for robbers and hold-ups, 

**Why does it say the man went down 
from Jerusalem ?’’ teacher asked, 

**T suppose it was down hill most of the 
way,’’ spoke up Bulldog. 

** Ves,’’ nodded teacher, ‘‘that is exactly 
it, Jerusalem is on a mountain range, and 
Jevicho down near the Dead Sea.’’ 

While he was talking he was- spreading 
the map over the table and getting the pic- 
ture ready. I was the first one to look at it. 
Iie had me stand over on the west side and 
hold the picture above the hill just east of 
Jerusalem. Then while I looked in the 
stereoscope he pointed out about where Jer- 
icho must have been, and what a steep, dan- 
derous road it was, 

Each fellow had a look, and then we took 
up the dialogue. We met at teacher’s house 
last Friday night, you know, and wrote out 
our parts, So Sunday all we had to do was 
just read them, 

I was the wounded fellow and began the 
dialogue by saying, ‘‘ Alas, alas! I have 
lost all my money and am half dead. What 
shall I do?’’ ‘Then I was supposed to 
faint, or something. 

Bumps was the priest. ‘* Why, there is a 
wounded man over there,’’ he said, ‘* but 
he’s just a common fellow, and I have no 
time to waste on him,”’ 

Skinny had the Levite’s part. He said he 
must go over and look at the poor fellow. 
‘Then after a bit he went on; ‘* Well, I’m 
sorry for him, but he doesn’t belong to my 
tribe. Ilis own folks ought to look out for 
him.”’ 

Then came Bulldog’s turn, Teacher had 
helped him with the Good Samaritan’s part, 
and I wish you could have heard him read it. 

. ** Whoa,’’ he began, to his donkey, you 
know. It kind of made us laugh, but he 
went right on. 

‘*There’s a man in distress, I must see 
if I can help him, Why, it’s that hateful 
Jew who cursed me this morning, called me 
a dog, and said if he caught me around Jeru- 
salem again he would have me stoned from 
the city gate. But I must not dishonor the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob by leav- 
ing even an enemy in such distress.’’ 

So he went on till he wound up by saying 
to the innkeeper, ‘‘ Here’s all I’ve got with 
me; but you take care of him and I’ll settle 
the bill next trip.’’ 

I had the last speech. ‘Teacher suggested 
it. 1 told how ashamed I was that a Samar- 
itan whom I despised, and whom I had in- 
sulted, should show so much more of the 
brotherly and forgiving spirit than I, and 
how from then on I would call no man 
enemy, but all men brothers. 

Then teacher talked about how in these 
days all nations have become neighbors, 
and how God is bringing foreigners to our 
country for us to do them good. He had 
us tell how we could show the neighborly 





spirit to the little Jap in high-school, and the 
Dago that shines shoes down to.the barber 
shop, and especially to the negroes that 
work around town and get so little encour- 
agement to do right. While we were talk- 
ing about that the bell rang. 

For next time the questions are: What 
does substance mean in verse 3? Why 
would not Jesus let the man in verse §9 bury 
his father? Why was it wrong for the man 
in verse 61 to say good-by to his folks? 
What village was it where Martha and Mary 
lived, and where is it on the map? What 
was the difference between Martha and 
Mary? What did Jesus mean by only one 
thing being needful? What is the most im- 
portant thing in life ? 


West Terre THaute, INp, 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 


‘JANUARY 3, 1914 


these three passages in the American Stand- 
ard Revised Version. Have we these three 
ambitions ? 

“% 


Keith Falconer, the best bicycle rider in 
the world in his day, and one of the best 
shorthand writers and Arabic scholars, who 
laid down his life in Arabia in 1887, had the 
first of these ambitions of Paul. The last 
words which he spoke to the students of 
Scotland before he went out declared this 
ambition ; ‘‘ You are at liberty to live where 
you like and to occupy yourselves as you like. 
While vast continents are shrouded in almost 
utter darkness, and hundreds of millions 
suffer the horrors of heathenism or Islam, 
the burden of proof lies upon you to show 
that the circumstances in which God has 
placed you were meant by him to keep you 
out of the foreign field.’’ 


% 


When God gives us a chance for great 
work, what right. have we to be cool and dis- 
interested? We are meant to grow warm 
and ambitious over it. As James Robertson, 





Sunday, January 18, 1914. 
Ambitious Endeavorers. Led by the 
President (2 Tim, 2 : 15) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Ambitious to serve (Isa. 6 : 5-8). 

‘lUES.— False ambition (Matt. 20 : 20-24). 

WED.—Ambitious to please God (lobn 4 : 

1-38). 

‘THUR, = independence (2 Thess, 3 : 
6-13). 

FRI.—For souls (1 Cor. 9 : 18-27). 

Sat.—For spiritual endowment (1 Cor, 13 : 
I-7). 











Why should we be ambitious to serve ? 
Why should we be ambitious to please God ? 
What is your ambition in the society ? 


MBITION is not wrong if its object is 
right. Etymologically the word 
means a going about. In the Roman 

world the aspirant for office, wearing a glit- 
tering white robe, went about soliciting 
votes. And from these two facts we get our 
word candidate, or white-robed, and ambi- 
tion, or going about seeking preferment. 
Ambition has too often meant the selfish 
desire for honor, or position, or power. And 
as such men have condemned it. So Milton: 


** 1 on the other side 
Used no ambition to commend my deeds,"’ 


And Shakespeare : 


‘*Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels."’ 


And Burton: ‘* Ambition, that high and 
glorious passion, which makes such havoc 
among the sons of men, arises from a proud 
sense of honor and distinction, and when the 
splendid trappings in which it is usually ca- 
parisoned are removed, will be found to con- 
sist of the mean materials of envy, pride, and 
covetousness,’’ 
% 


But there is a noble and worthy ambition, 
too. As Barrow said: ‘‘ There is a true and 
a false ambition : political ambition excludes 
keeping quiet.’’ He is speaking of Paul’s 
counsel in § Thessalonians 4: 11, ‘* that ye 
be ambitious to be quiet,’’ and he goes on, 
‘*The expression containeth a remarkable 
emphasis or a grave acumen, for whereas 
ambition commonly doth prompt men to be 
restlessly busy in the concernments proper 
to others, he biddeth them to be ambitious 
the contrary way, in affecting quiet and ab- 
stinence from other affairs beside their own,’’ 


% 


We do right to be ambitious, ‘The citi- 
zens of the Holy City who live after God,’’ 
says Augustine, ‘‘ are ambitious, grieve and 
rejoice, and because their love is right, they 
have all their affections right also,’’ To be 
ambitious is to covet an honor or to seek a 
glory. ‘‘If thou wilt seek a glory, seek a 
glory,’’? says Chrysostom, ‘* but one that is 
immortal.’’ 

% 


Life cannot have any worthier use than to 
be filled with the ambition to be of service. 
‘*T hope America will come to have its pride 
in being a nation of servants and not of the 
served,’’ said Emerson. ‘*‘ How can men 
have any other ambition where the reason 
has not suffered a disastrous eclipse.’’ 

Paul spoke of three ambitions (Rom. 15 : 20; 
2 Cor. 5: 9; 1 Thess. 4: 11). Look at 





the pioneer of the Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission in the Northwest, said: ‘*God has 
given us an opportunity which we dare not 
neglect.’? And he put his life into the Chris. 
tian occupation of the vast new regions of 
Western Canada with an ambition as intense 
and far more steadfast and noble than any 
gold hunter’s ambition for sudden wealth. 


Going about doing as much good as we 
can is the truest ambition. 

Jesus commends two great ambitions in 
the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 5 : 6, 48). 

Ambition is one aspect of that which we 
call in another aspect enthusiasm. Ancl 
both are indispensable, As_ Livingstone 
said of his feelings upon the discovery of 
Lake ’Ngomi: ‘‘ They might subject me to 
the charge of enthusiasm, a charge which I 
wish I deserved, as nothing good or great 
has ever been accomplished in the world 
without it.”’ 





For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 











ECENTLY I spent a few hours in the 
home of one of our faithful construct- 
ive pastors in the Middle West. For 

years his home had been a center of strong 
uplifting influence in his city. No one ever 
thought of him as belonging to any other 
place than just where he lived. There was 
no restlessness or uneasiness. He loved his 
people and his people loved him. His hame 
had those marks of permanence and stability 
which reveal character, consistent and se- 
cure. His children were loyal, happy, 
healthy, and natural, It was one of those 
homes where parents and children embody 
companionship, and where all have a good 
time loving and growing. ‘lhe finest orna- 
ment in the house was ona big table in the 
corner of the living-room. It was a high 
pile of Bibles, a big one at the bottom and 
the smaller ones tapering to the top,—the 
finest pyramid of truth I have seen in many 
a day, for the family was that fine, old- 
fashioned kind where numbers count. 

Yes, they ‘* read around,’’ and enjoyed it, 
too, ‘* Thousands of others do, too,’’ you 
say! Yes, but not so many thousands as we 
would love to note. A pile of Bibles like 
that is not so common that it passes unno- 
ticed. What a blessing such children have, 
and the community in which’ they live and 
the future which they will serve! Nocurio- 
cabinet, nor furniture, nor library, art or 
letters you can collect can equal it in mean- 
ing or in power, 





“January 12 to 18 


Mon.—Luke 10 : 25-37. The Good Samaritan. 

What an insight Jesus Christ had into 
human character! He answered this temp- 
ting questioner with his own life-subject. 
He cross-questioned the questioner and 
forced from him the convicting verdict, and 
then he pronounced sentence in direct and 
personal command. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Thank God for 
his ommniscience, his clear judgment, his 
convincing word. Thank him for the lov- 
ing-kindness and neighborliness of Chris- 
tians. Ask that we may never be so intent 
upon our own affairs as‘to pass by another's 
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LESSON FOR. JAN. 18 (Luke 10 : 25-37) 


need and suffering. Pray for the self-for- 
getifulness of the Good Samaritan, 


Tues.—1 John 2: 1-11. Love to the Brethren. 

The love of Christ and the hatred of men 
do not go together. Love binds ; it does not 
separate. ‘‘If we love not man whom we 
have seen, how can we love God whom we 
have not seen?’’ ‘*That man loves every 
bedy,’’ remarked an unbeliever, and added, 
‘« He is my idea of a Christian.’’ 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray that preju- 
dice and hatred may be overcome ; that we 
inay learn to love those who are not lovely; 
that love may depend more on our loving 
than upon those whom we love. Pray to be 


‘ obedient through love that we may learn to 


do God’s will because of our love to him. 


Wed.—1 Cor, 13: 1-13. Love the Greatest Gift. 

How well I remember when Henry Drum- 
mond first gave his famous address on this 
chapter to us as students at the Northfield 
Conference, Mr. Moody said then, ‘*Young 
men, this message will reach the young men 
of the world.’’ And it has, To know this 
wonderful chapter and live it means peace 
and power, 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Ask that we may 
live this life of love ; that we may suffer pa- 
tiently and be kind; that envy and pride 
and disorder, selfishness, anger, and evil- 
thinking may be destroyed; that we may 
bear with others ; that we may believe, hope, 
and endure for Christ’s sake. 


Thurs.—Acts 9 : 36-43. A Lover of the Needy. 

‘This woman was without doubt a woman 
of great happiness and good cheer. To do 
for others insures happiness. The best way 
to keep cheerful is to spend time doing for 
others and seeking out the needy. ‘* Never: 
will the heart be lonely, if it find a lonelier 
still.”’ 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Suggest in prayer 
‘that each one may do some kindness for an- 
other to-day ; ask God to show us where and 
how we can help others; ask for cheerful- 
ness and sympathy; ask that the hungry 
and cold may be fed and clothed. Pray for 
those who never have warm homes nor well- 
filled tables. 


Fri.—Rom. 15: 1-13. Mutual Helpfulness. 

1 once asked a friend why he always 
seemed to be in such a good frame of mind. 
I was surprised to learn in his reply that he 
had been a great physical sufferer for years, 
but had made up his mind God had intended 


him to be self-forgetful in thinking of others. 


His evenness had been acquired. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Thank God for | 


the chance each one has to help another, 
Ask for opportunities to ease burdens and to 
share loads 3 ask for chances to say pleasant 
things of others; ask for appreciative feel- 
ings rather than a critical disposition, that 
we may see the good and not the evil in 
others, and for this abounding hope. 


Set.—Philemon 4-25. Love in Action. 

Onesimus was a runaway slave whose dis- 
covery and arrest would lead to death or the 
galleys, but Paul won his confidence and’ 
love, and saved his life and service for his 
Master. Paul not only knew how to preach, 
but how to act lovingly. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Ask the blessing 
of God upon those who are forlorn and for- 
saken in our great cities. For wanderers 
Jrom home and fugitive from justice, for 
wayward sons and daughters, for broken 
homes and hearts, that Christian teachers 
and missionaries may find and reach them. 


Sun.—Matt. 5: 38-48. Love to Enemies. 

The best way to love an enemy is to begin 
to pray for him. Hate goes when genuine 
prayer begins, We cannot hate a man and 
genuinely pray for his success and blessing 
at the same time. You cannot be an enemy 
even if you have an enemy if you are pray- 
ing for him, 

PRAYER SuGcEstTions: Pray for those 
who have wronged you. Pray for wicked 
men in the community. Pray that those 
engaged in evil business may desist, Pray 
that crime may lessen because criminals find 
Christ. Pray for those who anger and dis- 
gust you. Pray Christ into Christless lives. 


Riddie’s “* Harmony of the Gospels” 
gives a clear idea of the events of the Life 
of Christ. Jt may be had for 10 cents, in 
cloth covers 25 cents, postpaid, from The | 
Sunday School Times Company. ! 
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The Stay-at-Homes 
By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


HE last wave of birds has passed South. 
A few hardy fellows, however, always 
stay behind. Two winters ago a flock 
of six robins wintered at Rosemont, and 
several bluebirds at Bryn Mawr. One 
Christmas day, in Connecticut, I found a 
tough old flicker which had holed up for the 
winter in his old nest in the trunk of an 
apple-tree. On dark, snowy days he would 
stay at home, and when I rapped on his tree 
out would come a long bill and crimson- 
crowned head to see who was calling. On 
the second knock Mr, Flicker would ex- 
plode out of the hole and rush away like a 
rocket, After a few weeks he learned that I 
was harmless, and would only poke his head 
out, Ifastranger rapped more than once, 
however, he would dash away. I used to 
leave bits of dried meat and meal-worms for 
him in the snow by his house, always rap- 
ping first so as to make him look out. 

Not far from him, in the same orchard, a 
little screech-owl spent his daylight in a big 
hollow limb. Whenever I passed his tree I 
would climb up and reach in and lift him 
out. Screech-owls are either red or brown, 
and often the different colors will be found 
in the same broodz, ‘ Puffy,’’ as I named 
him, was tawny-red. He would puff out all 
his feathers indignantly until he looked like 
a big, soft powder-puff, and would snap his 
beak and hiss at the light. But he never 
bit or scratched, and really seemed to like 
being stroked. 

I used to try and feed him dead mice, but 
he would never eat them, evidently prefer- 
ring to catch his own dinner. I found his 
hiding-place by noting owl-pellets at the foot 





of his tree,—little gray balls, like cocoons, 
made of feathers, res, and indigestible 
gristle, which owls disgorge from their beaks 
after feeding. One bitter winter night, when 
the thermometer was below zero, I found 
lying on the snow in the woods a little 
screech - owl, still warm, and eviden:ly 
starved to death, for he was nothing but 
feathers and bones, 

Often in the twilight, early evening and 
just at dawn, their sweet call can be beard. 

t is a quaint lite whinnying note often fol- 
lowed by a ripple at the end and not at all 
like a screech, The cry is easily imitated 
and one can call an ow! from some distance 
by standing quiet and giving the call softly. 
It gives one an eerie feeling to see a dark 
shape swoop suddenly out of a shadow and 
light on a near-by branch in absolute silence. 
The outer wing feathers of an owl are rounded 
andat the base are lined with the softest down, 
so that it always flies on muffled wings with- 
out a sound, 

The screech-owl also has a little crooning 
love-note heard especially in the spring and 
which is one of the sweetest of all the night- 
notes. The barred-owl and the great-horned 
owl, fiercest of all our native owls, hoot 
faintly, one in a series of two, the other in a 
series of three, notes, One winter night 
while in New England, walking around a lit- 
tle lake on the ice, I met for the first time 
the great white Arctic owl which sometimes 
comes down in severe winters, All the way 
around, he followed me like a ghost, some- 
times making a noise like a man being slowly 
strangled. 

Some of these larger owls in breeding time 
are occasionally dangerous, and there are in- 
stances of people being attacked at night 
when passing bya nest. One early spring 
outside of Philadelphia, I encountered a_.pair 
of screech-owls in a bit of woodland in the 
twilight. They were evidently nesting there, 
for they swooped down from the trees direct- 
ly at my face, snapping their beaks fiercely, 
and kept up their attacks so long as I was there, 
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Another time in Maine just as it was getting 
dark, I shot what | theught was a perticu- 
larly fat partridge roosting in a spruce limb, 
When I started to pick him up a set of great 
curved talons closed like a trap on my hand 
and I found I had winged a great-barred owl 
who now sits stuffed before me as I write, on 
the top of my library desk. 

One early evening in January I climbed to 
the top of a high windmill to catch a glimpse 
of Mercury, that provoking planet which 
only shows close to the horizon at sunset 
and sunrise. As I was climbing a ladder in 
the dark shaft I heard a fluttering, and 
reached out and caught something in the 
dark that sank sharp claws and beak clear 
through my heavy glove. When I got to 
the platform at the top I found I had a 
sparrow-hawk, or rather a sparrow-hawk 
had me. ‘This is one of the most beautiful 
of our little hawks, with its tawny back and 
mottled breast. It had evidently dived into 
the mill through a broken pane, either for 
shelter or for mice, and had been unable to 
find its way out. These fierce little fellows 
often winter in cities and towns, living on the 
irrepressible and obnoxious English spar- 
rows, 

The first birds to come are generally the 
last to leave. After several days of freezing 
weather, on November 23d, I saw several 
bluebirds and heard and saw a chewink in 
the twilight with his red and black and. white 
plumage, and saw a hermit thrush slipping 
silently southwards, ‘The latter 1 recog- 
nized by its tail, It is a lighter shade of 
brown than its back, and the bird has a quaint 
habit of slowly tilting it up something like a 
wren, While the winter is still with us the 
brevest of the migrants begin toreturn, On 
January 27, 1912, being a warm day, I was 
awakened by a purple grackle whirring and 
clicking like a triumphant alarm-clock in an 
oak tree by my bed-room window ; while on 
February 22, 1912, I heard and saw the 
meadow-lark, robin and bluebird. 

RosEMONT, Pa. 








Why Not Go to 
a Training School 
for Christian Workers 2? 


, Q The need for trained workers is imperative ; the field is hardly yet 


touched. 


There are training schools where thorough courses are 


given to fit men and women for varied forms of Christian service. 
The Sunday School Times would like to get into correspondence with 
all of its readers who are interested in their own behalf or in behalf of 


any one else in:this opportunity for larger service. 


Not all of the 


courses are long; others are comprehensive and cover a thorough Bible 
training with ample opportunities in specific forms of practical work. 


@ The Sunday School Times would like to suggest to any interested 


A ainin a 


raining Schoo 


lan by which scholarships may be obtained in the Christian 
of your choice without money cost to you. 
courses do not always take all of the students’ time. 


These 
On the other 


hand, some are studied to advantage only by residence in the school. 


Many young persons, and persons in middle life, have found a 


eatly 


enlarged field of usefulness through the training that such schools give. 


@ When you write, will you please state the form of Christian work 
to which you feel called, and in which you would like further training? 


This may be the open door for which 
ill you write to-day ? 


time. 


you have been looking fer a long 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 


1031 Walnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM LESSON SERIES FOR 1914 ARE 





IN THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS (MATTHEW, MARK AND LUKE) 





Teaching Helps 
on the Life of Christ 


The books and charts in this list will be found in- 





valuable to the busy student or Bible teacher in 





studying and teaching the Life and Ministry of Christ 





The Life Story of Jesus 


By Pror. CLARK S, BEARDSLEE, The 
life of Christ as a whole, told in a way that 
gives a complete, orderly picture of that 
life, by a master of vivid characterization. 
10 cents each ; $1.00 a dozen. 


Medical Men in the Time of Christ 


By Dr. ROBERT N,. WILLSON, gives a re- 
view of early medical history, a study of lay 
conditions in which medical men worked, a 


description of the Asklepian Temples of . 


Health; a study of Luke the physician, 
and a crowning chapter on the Master 
Physician, Illustrated. $1.00. 


Outline Harmony of the Gospels 


By PROF, MATTHEW BROWN RIDDLE. 
An eight-page pamphlet, printed on fine 
paper, showing the events of the Gospel 
story, places and dates and location in 
each Gospel, in parallel columns, to cents, 
Folded within stiff covers, 2g cents. 


_A Chart of Christ’s Journeyings 


By C. E. ARNOLD, A.M, On map paper, 
9% xtg inches, folded within stiff covers, 
3%x6% inches, Four ‘clear outline jour- 
ney maps, showing the various periods of 
Jesus’ ministry, with the events, and the lo- 
cation of the Scripture passages in parallel 
columns, 20 cents. 


The Apostles as Everyday Men 

By PRESIDENT ROBERT ELLIS THOMP- 
SON, S.T.D. To see the Twelve as real 
men, with their weaknesses and their noble 
characteristics sympathetically set forth, is 
the privilege of every reader of President 
‘Thompson's book. He devotes a chapter 
to each of the six pairs of apostles, and a 
chapter to what is known outside the New 
Testament about their life and death. The 
book is at once a graphic, vivid character 
study, and an invaluable reference manual 
in Bible study. go cents. 


The Life That is Christ 

By RICHARD ROBERTS, Jesus Christ 
longs for the mastery of the lives that he 
has already saved, There is a fulness of 
life in Christ, a fulness of Christ in the-life, 
which many genuine disciples of Christ 
have not yet experienced. It is worth 
every cost to get it. ‘This message of a 
young Weish minister, now serving a large 
suburban church of London, has already 
been mightily used of Christ in the com- 
plete revolutionizing of the lives of certain 
of his American Christian friends. Witl 
you let it search out your life, and bring 
you the same blessing, — which is simply 
Christ? 2 cents each; $1.00 a hundred. 


Historical Charts of the 
Life and Ministry of Christ 


With an outline harmony of the Gospels. 
By GEoRGE E, CroscuP, B. A., author of 
“A Synchronic Chart of United States His- 
tory.” The distinctive feature of this work 
is found in the two sheets of folding plored 
charts bound in at the back. of the"book. 
These charts make visible and real the 
earthly life of our Lord by localizing its his- 
torical facts and features, which are har- 
monized with the Gospel story thereof, thus 
helpfully connecting time, place and event. 
Harmony and charts are interdependent, 
and make up the author's “ visible method ” 
of teaching history and applying it to the 
Gospel narratives. There is also included 
an abundant bibliography of books to con- 
sult, a pronouncing and explanatory dic- 
tionary of proper names, lists of the mira- 
cles and parables of Jesus, an outline of 
the Jewish Calendar, a diagram of the 
Herodian family, and a brief record of the 
‘Twelve Apostles. This is destined to be- 
come a standard work, necessary to every 
Bible student's equipment. $1.00. 


The Life that Wins 


The personal experience of a mature Chris- 
tian worker who, through a revolutionizing 
conception of Christ, was led out intoa new 
life of victory and service. It points the way 
to the goal of the study of our Lord's life. 
2 cents each; 20 cents a dozen. 


Iilustrations on the Beatitudes 
By. SADIE EASTWOOD. Especially de- 
signed for the use of primary teachers and 
mothers who wish to present the Beatitudes 
in a series of lessons, with illustrations, 
Stories and other teaching hints. go cents. 


The Deity of Jesus Christ 


By S. W. Pratt, D.D. The topic of the 
book is discussed from the standpoint of 
the Gospel according to John, and is a 
careful analysis of that Gospel. go cents. 


Light and Shade 
Relief Map of Palestine 


By GEORGE MAY POWELL, A beauti- 
fully printed flat map, which has the effect 
of a raised map, showing elevations and 
depressions, with a simple key system for 
locating important places. 18x23 inches, 
25 cents. 


Victory in Christ 


By ROBERT F. HORTON, D.D. This book 
has a great message of encouragement and 
power for thousands who are groping for 
light on the problem of sin in life, and on 
the true conditions of victory over sin, and 
of fellowship with Christ as the life. ‘There 
are chapters on The Daring of the Vic- 
torious Life, Bible Study, Prayer, Service, 
Evangelism, Temptation, and Joy, It is 
bound uniformly with the “‘ How ” book and 
**Winning Men One by One.” go cents. 


The Students’ Illustrated 
Geography of the Holy Land 


By the REV. WILLIAM WALTER SMITH, 
A.B., A.M., M.D., Author of “ The Sun- 
day School of To-Day,” “Sunday School 
Teaching,” etc. This book is illustrated 
with about one hundred pictures of Bible 
places and thirty-five maps, many of them 
in colors. With Foreword by the Rev. 
Milton S. Littlefield. It is a popular read- 
ing manual and text-book for teachers and 
clergy, and an illuminating course of les- 
sons for. the .Sunday-school, to be used in 
the history and geography ages. The book 
is designed for extensive use in private 
study, in supplemental work in classes above 
the elementary grades, and in teacher- 
training classes that desire to do especially 
careful work in the combined fields of his- 
tory and geography. One of the special 
features of this book is a very full list of 
Bible pictures and reference works, with 
definite information as to where they can 
be obtained. 7g cents. 


Wall Chart of the 
Life and Ministry of Christ 


By GEORGE E. Croscup, B.A. Beauti- 
fully lithographed in colors. Size, 44x64 
inches. This chart is a wonderfully suc- 
cessful attempt to make the earthly life of 
our Lord more real by making visible the 
timé and the place of the recorded events. 
The Diagram of the Ministry is based upon 
the period of about three and a half years, 
and closely follows Professor Matthew B. 
Riddle’s ‘Outline Harmony of the Gos- 
pels.” It also conforms to the well-known 
“Harmony of the Gospels" by Stevens 
and Burton, and with slight variations to 
the “ Outlines of the Life of Our Lord” 
by Dr. S. J. Andrews. The chart-contains 
three complete diagrams: (1) A General 
View of the Life of Christ. (2) The Minis- 
try of Christ. (3) The Passion Week. It 
is hand-mounted on heavy muslin, with 
common rollers. $3.00. 


The above prices include postage 
These books may be ordered through your local bookseller, or direct from the publishers 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY, 


1031 WALNUT StT., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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From Dr. J. R. Miller’s Personal Letters 





Selections from fifty or more of the choicest of Dr. J. R. Miller’s intimate 
letters on soul problems will be published in the Times during 1914. Peo- 
ple from all over the world sought Dr. Miller’s help on questions about 
their life work, their religious doubts, their deep sorrows, problems of 
Christian service, of home difficulties, of marriage, and a thousand other 


personal concerns, 


Such a surprising range of life interests is covered in 


the letters to be published in these columns that a need of your own or that 


of a friend is likely to be met by Dr, Miller’s ‘‘ golien pen.” ' 


3. How to Glorify Task - Work 


VIDENTLY you are a_ busy person. 


Some one says that one’s value in so- 

ciety is measured by one’s interrup- 
tions,—that is, by the demands which other 
people make upon one for help, for service. 
Evidently many persons make demands upon 
you, many claim you and the loving help 
which you can give, All this speaks of your 
own good heart. I believe that God entrusts 
to his servants the work which he knows by 
experience they will do faithfully. Some 
people are selfish and unwilling to serve 
others ; these are not apt to get many oppor- 
tunities of serving others in the true sense. 
But when one has proved willing to serve 
and give out life for others, then God is 
ready to give more and more, until hands 
and hearts are full. 

Long since I learned that interruptions— 
what people call interruptions, the breaking 
into one’s own schedule of needs and wants 
from others—are ofttimes bits of God’s will 
which are given to us to do. For example, 
one makes a program for a day, enough to 
fill every moment of it, but scarcely has the 
day begun when some one comes with a need, 
a sorrow, something that seems to demand 
that we should stop our regular work and 
turn aside. We are apt to chafe at these in- 
terruptions, but I believe that ofttimes the 
things which thus press in upon us, breaking 
into our own plan, are the most sacred things 
of our days. I have no doubt that you re- 
gard your life as Christ’s, to be used in what- 
ever way he would have you to use it. Your 
motto: is, at least in substance, ** Whose I 
am, and whom I serve.’’ Your going about 
from place to place among your friends, 
helping them in Christ’s name, brings to 
them the Spirit of Christ and the love of 
Christ and also the helpfulness of Christ. I 
trust that you will have rich enjoyment in 
all this service, and that you will always be 
found helping somebody. 

This reminds me of something I have read 
about Sir Bartle Frere of your country. He 
was always serving in some way. He had 
been absent for quite a while in one 
of his African explorations, and was to re- 
turn by a certain train, Lady Frere sent a 
servant to meet him at the station, The 
servant was new and never had seen Sir 
Bartle. Ile asked his mistress how he would 
know him, 

**Oh,”’ said she, **look for a tall man 
helping somebody.’’ 

The servant went to the station, and when 
the train arrived he eageriy watched for his 
new master, trying to identify him by his 
wife’s description. Soon he saw a tall man 
helping an old lady out of a railway carriage, 
and knew at once that it must be the person 
he sought, It is a very beautiful way to be 
known,—one who is always helping some 
person, I am sure this applies to you. 
When I go to your country and try to find 
you, I shall be sure to find you trying to help 
somebody. 

I am sure that as you turn your thought 
toward the higher phase of task-work, all 
that now seems drudgery will become beau- 
tiful and radiant service. Anything that we 
do for Christ, if we can realize indeed that it 
is for him, ceases to be dreary and toilsome, 
and becomes a matter of joy and gladness. 
May God help you more and more to set 
Christ before you always in everything you 
do, and to work always for him, no matter 
for whom you are working directly, or what 
lowly and dreary work you are doing. 

Did I ever tell you the story which Mrs. 
Preston has woven into one of her little 
poems? It tells of two children—an older 
and younger sister, The younger one was 
sickly, perhaps lame and. helpless. When 
the mother died she committed the care of 
this little.child to her older sister, herself not 
much more than a child. All her time was 





taken up in caring for the little home and 
watching over this lame sister. One day she 
heard a sermon in which the minister urged 
that every one should do something for Christ, 
the King. He put it too strongly, in such a 
way as to leave a wrong impression on the 
child’s mind. She began to fret because she 
was so occupied with the care of her little 
sister and the duties of the home that she 
had no time to spend, not even a minute, in 
working for Christ. One day, when she sat 
beside the bed where the sick child lay, she 
dreamed that the King had come, and that 
she had told him how sorry she.was that she 
could not do anything for him; that while 
her heart was full of love for him, and while 
she wished she might be of use, all her time 
was taken up with this suffering child. The 
King, looking into her face, said, ‘* But the 
child is mine.’’ 

You see the teaching at once. The girl’s 
whole time was taken up, absorbed even to 
the last particle of strength, in caring for her 
little sister. She thought that she was not 
doing anything for Christ, and only gave as 
her reason that all her time was taken up. 
But the fact that the child herself belonged 
to Christ changed everything—all the beau- 
tiful service she was. rendering was done 
really for Christ since the child was bis, and, 
in caring for her, she, was serving.him most 
acceptably and beautifully. This is but.an- 
other little glimpse into the same truth which 
I tried to show you. In caring for the chil- 
dren in your school, devoting yourself’ to 
them, even if your time is so occupied that 
you can do nothing directly for Christ in 
working for his church, yet the children are 
his, and all you do for them is done really 
for him. 

You must not be discouraged about your 
work. As I have said to’ you before, you 
are a learner, and the mistakes which you 
say you are still making in your work, and 
the imperfections which you still find in what 
you do, are merely incidents in the growth 
of your life and in your progress toward bet- 
ter things. 


Your Own Letter-Writing 


A*% you using a Golden Pen in your 
letter-writing ? That-is, have you ever 
deliberately formed the habit of writing 
once or more in every month letters intended 
to give gladness, comfort, counsel, or inspi- 
ration to others? Brief notes they may be: 
love letters to your loved ones; letter of ap- 
preciation to those who have done well, or 
letters of comfort to those who are in sorrow. 
If you are doing this, you are—whether you 
know it or not—a member of the ** League 
of the Golden Pen.’’ If you are not doing 
it, isn’t it time you joined the league? If 
you will send five cents to The Sunday School 
Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, and ask for the card of Membership 
and the leaflet that tells about the League of 
the.Golden Pen, it may mark the beginning 
of a ‘* correspondence course in blessing.’’ 


a 
How Does Tithing Pay ? 


AVE you ever known any one whio was 
less happy, less generous, or less 
financially prosperous, trom being a 

tither ? 

A *‘ yes”? or **no’’ answer to the above 
question, and statement that you saw this 
offer in The Sunday School Times, will 
bring you by early mail an eighty-page lbook- 
let in which are given a large number of 
new testimonials regarding the results of 
tithing, both upon the lives and characters 
of individuals, and in churches. ‘This offer 
is open for four weeks from the date of this 
issue. Address.: Layman, 143 N. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 18 (Luke 30 : 25-37) 





| Ase Marion Lawrance 





« 

PENNSYLVANIA.—In our school all depart- 
ments used to meet together for the opening 

but not for the closing service. Sev- 
eral months ago the men’s Bible class was re- 
organized for the year, Certain of those inter- 
ested in this department of work thought it 
would be better to have the adult classes and 
the children’s classes meet operune for the 
opening exercises as well as for the closing. 

bis was agreed to for a while until we shou 

try the arrangement, ‘There was some opposi- 
tion on the part of some teachers in the chil- 
dren’s department, and some others who 
thought that it would detract from the interest 
of the children, ‘They think that if the adult 
classes would meet with the children there 
would be more interest, due to the presence of 
a large number of older people who would add 
to the singing and general interest. 

On the other hand, the men feel that it would 
be better to have the adult department meet by 
themselves, and have the men take charge of 
the opening and closing services, The mep 
have a choir, and do their own singing. Since 
this arrangement has been made, the men have 
taken more interest in the le epee | exercises, 
because they have been directly responsible for 
them. ‘The men whom we expect to reach are 
for the most part men not in the habit of at- 
tending church, and not very much interested 
in Bible study or in the church. Most of them 
are not professing Christians, It is thought that 
these men will take more interest in the school 
if they are given chargeof the services, and if it 
is made as much of a men’s meeting as possible. 

I might add that the attendance of the men's 
class has increased over one hundred percent 
in the last three months. This arrangement 
has been in operation alittle over three months, 
Of course the increase has not all been due to 
this change, for there has been quite a bit of 
effort put forth to build up the class. The men 
are taking more interest in the opening exer- 
cises, for they are responsible for them. Be- 
fore, some did not come until the opening ex- 
ercises were over. 

We want to know what has been the experi- 
ence of others in this matter? Has the separa- 
tion-of the adult department been found to de- 
tract seriously from the children’s department ? 
Has it been proved in the majority of cases 
that:the adult department, especially the men’s 
Bible class, has profited by such separation in 
the. opening and closing exercises? Do you 
think the arrangement the best for the school? 


HE rule that should govern in all such 
cases is, ‘* The greatest good to tie great- 
est number,’’ Without a doubt there are 

cases where the arrangement indicated in 
this question has proved beneficial. I shall 
be glad to learn from readers of ‘The Sunday 
School Times what the experience of others 
has been. Suppose I put the question this 
way, and ask all readers who have anything 
to say on the subject to write, giving their 
views, Here is the; question: Has the or- 
ganized men’s class of your Sunday-school 
changed from meeting with the school at the 
opening session to meeting by themselves ? 
If so, what has been the effect upon the 
men’s class, and what has been the effect 
upon the rest of the school? Iam assuming 
that the class does not return to the school 
for the closing service. 

Now for the question. There can be no 
doubt as to the increased interest in a class 
when the men assume responsibility. The 
fact remains, however, that by far the largest 
number of organized men’s classes do meet 
with the school during the opening service. 
There can be no doubt as to the benefit, es- 
pecially to the boys’ classes, of seeing the 
men present at the regular session of the 
scheol, Of course the little children, and 
indeed all of the Elementary Division, should 
be in their separate rooms, with their own 
services, In fact, the tendency toward com- 
plete segregation in all of the departments 
of the school seems to be increasing. I am 
not sure, however, but that this very thing 
accounts in some localities for the fact that 
the Sunday-school has not grown numeric- 
ally as it should, and that in many cases it 
has actually lost ground, 

The Siunday-school is a family, as well as 
a school; and yet nothing must be done that 
interferes with its educational work. In 
many schools a compromise is effected after 
this fashion : The men’s class remains with 
the school during a part of the opening serv- 
ice, say perhaps ten minutes. They with- 
draw during the singing of a hymn to their 
own room. They have the balance of the 
opening service period, all of the lesson 
period, and the closing service period, to 
themselves. It would’seem that out of this 
time they could have at least a short open- 
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ing service of their own, without encroach- 
ing the lesson study hour. I believe 
that this is better in the long run, because it 


‘secures to the school the inspiration and 


helpfulness of the presence of the men, and 
at the same time secures to the class its in- 
dividuality by giving to the members their 
personal responsibilities. 





A Man’s Questions 
Discussed by Robert E. Speer 





Question.—1 have been led to see the mar- 
velous ibility of a fully surrendered life. 
By God's gr , | am determined to live hence- 
forth for Jesus only. ‘There is one difficulty, 
and, while praying over it, the thought flashed 
into my mind to ask light from you. 

I am in business, with others of our family, 
and have always looked forward to having suf- 
ficent money to retire on. I give a tenth tomy 
Lord, but something troubles me about invest- 
ing money. It seems, in the thought of “all 
for Jesus,”’ that it is selfish to lay up in store 
even for old age. I have in my will left prac- 
tically all for the Lord’s work, and there seems 
no missionary society or work for God in which 
one can invest and have a dividend except the 
Salvation Army. Do you think one can lay up 
in store in this way, and yet obey the com- 
mand, ‘‘ Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon the earth ’’ ? 


HIS inquiry is from Great Britain, In 
America, almost all our great mission- 
ary societies are accustomed to enter 

into annuity arrahgements by which they 
will pay interest on funds entrusted to them 
during the lifetime of the donor, with the 
understanding that upon the donor’s deatl. 
these funds are to be applied to the work of 
the society. It is certainly right in this way 
to prepare for the future. Our Lord forbade 
anxious thought, but not thought for the 
morrow. It is not wrong for Christians, 
after giving a tithe or more of their income, 
to Jay by in store for future need, And when 
they do not need to provide for those who 
are left after their death, the annuity system 
offered by our missionary organizations is 
just what they require. Probably if you in- 
quire of your clergyman he can put you in 
communication with the missionary authori- 
ties of your own chiirch, and they may have 
just such a plan as this to offer you, 





Question.—May I ask you to tell me a little 
about what is commonly called the New 
Thought Movement? I have a friend who is 
deeply interested in it, attends lectures on the 
subject, believes in mental healing, etc. But 
when I question her as to the teachings of this 
movement she seems hazy. She does Say it de- 
mands a belief in the doctrine of reincarnation, 
mental healing, the universal brotherhood of 
man, etc. What I would like to know is, are 
its teachings anti-Christian? Does the New 
Testament gontain any teaching for or against 
the doctrine of reincarnation? What place 
does New Thought give to Christ in its creed? 
My friend says it does not interfere at all in the 
faith or belief of members of the different de- 
nominations, but is simply a help whereby one 
may be enabled to receive the most help from 
one’s religion. Is it a religion, or a system of 
healing, or does it embrace both? 


ss HE New Thought Movement’’ is 

itself a hazy phrase. It may mean 

to some people simply idealism in 
philosophy, to others a new belief in spiritual 
verities, or an open mind for new truth, or 
mental healing, or telepathy, etc. As a mat- 
ter of. fact, however, it usually does mean a 
dangerous subjectivism or eclecticism of 
thought, a discrediting of history and of ac- 
tual facts, a discarding of the Christian reve- 
lation, and an unprotected pursuit of fancies, 
of imaginings without roctage in moral ser- 
vice. The person of whom you speak is a 
good illustration of many who have gathered 
together a conglomeration of beliefs which 
they are not competent carefully to scrutinize 
and appraise, and which they can soon 
change for some new conglomeration. Many 
of these opinions are diluted versions of 
Christian beliefs, but are impotent apart 
from Christ. The New Testament says ab- 
solutely nothing about reincarnation, The 
whole teaching is of one life and one person- 
ality and one judgment, 


~~ 


** How to Speak Without Notes”? ts a clear, 
brief, practical address by Robert E. Speer, 
one of the Strongest, most experienced public 
speakers of our time. It may be had for 20 
cents, postpaid, from The Sunday School 
Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Phila, 
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( The 1914 

Bible Success 
Band 

q Communion Tables, Booklets are 

Lecterns, Fonts, 


Etc. R eady 


‘- ~81 Causeway. ST. 
Catavoaue on Request BOSTON MASS. 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. Highest 
Grade Only. Established 1827. 


Main Office & Works's. iresdsi ‘Groen. 
Hook-Hastings Co. 


BRANCHES : 
Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago, Louisville, Dallas 


Readers of The Sunday School ! 
Times will be glad to know that 
a supply of the Bible Success Band 
booklets for 1914 is still_on hand 
for sale. The plan for learning a 
Bible verse each day proved so 
popular last year that our first stock 
of the booklets was soon sold out, 
and many were disappointed by 
delays, as the books are imported 
from England. 

The price of the 1914 booklets is 
10 cents each, or $1.00 per dozen, 
postpaid. A limited number of 
the 1912 and 1913 booklets may be 
had for 5 cents each or 50 cents 
per dozen, postpaid. 
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f Relieve Kheumatism 


———S ee Re ee ee 


the body-waste producing uric 
acid must be ually ar- 
rested and. the blood pur 
Correct diet is essential. Ab- 
stain from tea and anything con- 
taining alcohol; eat meat only once 
aday and take SCOTT'S EMULSION 
which makes new blood free 

from the poisonous products 
which irritate the joints and 
muscles. Its wonderful powers 
relieve the enlarged, stiffened 
joints; and replace body- @ 
weakness with sound body- 

strength by its concen- 

trated nourishing 

properties. 


























ThePhillips Bibleinstitute 


f Canton, Ohio. By Correspondence or Resident 


‘ourses traihs men and women to become more efficient 
Rible Students, Ifitis your ambition to enter the ranks 
of the ministry, evangelistic work, Bible School special- 
ist, or any other field of Christian service whereby you 
wish to increase your knowiedae of the Bible and et- 
ciency in service, our courses will help you. Positions 
found for students taking resident courses. Full ex- 
Ponies’ particulars and advice cheerfully given. 


ILLIPS BIBLE INSTITUTE, 215 W. Ninth St., Cantoa 0. 


PREPARATION FOR SOCIAL 
AND RELIGIOUS SERVICE 


The Schauffler Missionary Training School pre- 
ye young womén of American and foreign parentage 
or social and religious service among their own people; 
also for pastors’ secretaries, and the various forms of 
institutional church work. 

Correspond with the Principal, Mrs. Mary W. 
Mills, 5111 Fowler Ave., S. E., Cleveland, O. 


in : 
£- MAK ‘PROFE ,"" is = 200-pp. il- 
Home wane andbook—it's E. Home study 








Domestic Sctenee courses. For home-making, teach- 
ing and well-paid. positions. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
Home Economics, 502 W. 60th St., CurcaGo, ILL, 
pS __________é_________—___—_ _} 
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No matter where you live I am willing to send 
direct.from our factory, freight a beau- 


tiful, brand new, Sweet Piano 

stool silk and.our bres] 

; her any tanga ook) 

or a real FREE trial in yourown home, without 
paymen 


tor obligation. For a 
Meant the 


Sweet Toned 


WILLIAMS Piano 


(Built on honor for you music-loving people who 
want a . 8weet-toned, honestly made piano ste fair 
Dy: honest net factory price) and fn fn bento eep 

you may take your choice of any 
Payment plans —or you m 
we will pay you for your 
Williams must_ prove >. 
way or you don’t have to keep it. 







Buy at Factory 

We sell direct from our fact r 
piano dealer’s profits, about $100, and give you a 25 
year guarantee. We pay the freight. 
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Books Worth Noting } 





Really Truly Nature Stories (By 
Helen S. Woodruff ).—Stories about snakes, 
skunks, turtles, butterflies, humming-birds, 
dragoti-flies, and other inhabitants of the 
world of childhood are always interesting. 
In ** Really Truly Nature Stories ’’ the author 
has told of many of the dwellers in the world 
of the wild-folk so simply that even the chil- 
dren who run can read, The book is beau- 
tifully dressed and illustrated. (Doran, $1 
net.) 


Days with the Great Composers.— 
No author appears on the title-page of this, 
the ‘‘second series’? of such sketches. 
Chopin, Gounod, and Wagner are the three 
whose interesting lives and music methods 
make up the subject-matter. Young music 
lovers especially will gain acquaintance with 
these great erratic souls through these word 
ictures. A number of full-page illustrations 
in color give the book a holiday look. 
(Doran, $1.50). 


Heroes of Everyday Life (By Fannie 
E. Coe).—It is as a school reader for the 
upper grades that this little book is com- 
piled, Its chapters are extracted from vari- 
ous authors in evidence that engineers, divers, 
tesaver operators, day laborers, coast 





life-savers, firemen, and miners are in 
the forefront as heroes. The stories are all 
| from real life, thrilling and inspiring. Any 
book that shows by living example that loy- 
alty, courage, manhood, and steadfast devo- 
tion to duty are open to all in any walk of 
life, is doing service to the rising generation, 
(Ginn & Co., 40 cents.) 


The Alaskan Pathfinder (By John T. 
Faris, D.D.).—Few lives have greater power 
of appeal to boys than that of Sheldon Jackson, 
Ilalfa century of work among the pioneers and 
Indians, of the great West and of Alaska, and 
a million miles of travel, mostly on foot or 
on horseback, gave the heroic little mission- 
ary, Short of stature; but mighty in achieve- 
ment, many thrilling experiences of a kind 
dear to the heart of a boy. Dr. Faris tells 
of the perils that his hero faced while plant- 
ing the gospel in the outposts, from Indian 
fights, forest fires, quicksand, sand storms, 
snow-drifts, icebergs, storms on sea and 
land, and opposition from liquor men and 
other evil-doers. “Fhe book is a good one 
to put into the hands of boy scouts, (Revell, 


$1 net.) 





M. Campbell, D.D.) is rich in value and 
charm, and is one of the wisest books of 


terse suggestion to men and women ap- 
proaching old age it has probably no super- 
ior; but this is only part of its value. The 
author’s fertile and well-stored mind and 
his kindly disposition grasp the whole of 
life, not merely its declining years, and the 
pages are fruitful in sage comment and in- 
spiring suggestion addressed to the formative 
period. -The chapters are all short. Sen- 
tences are short. The meaning is never dim 
or vague. Humor, good sense, piety, and 
skill in expression are ingredients mingled in 
such just proportion as to lend an indescrib- 
able winsomeness and power to the book. 
(Revell, $1.25 net.) 


*¢ Wheel-chair Philosophy ”’ (by John 
Leonard Cole) is a unique ** human docu- 
ment,’”’ both interesting and valuable. It is 
a genuine record of the young author’s cru- 
cial experiences of accident, torturing pain, 
paralysis, long and apparently hopeless in- 
validism, surprising recovery, and return to 
active life, all vitalized by faith and adorned 
by manly courage and Christian patience, 
| and here converted into a series of inspiring 
| messages addressed severally to the dis- 
| heartened, the heedless, and the lethargic. 
| The narrative is breezy, sane, and whole- 
some, tinged with humor, and happily illus- 
trative of the sustaining and transforming 





power of Christian faith in the lite of a buoy- 


}ant, vigorous youth. The author is quite 
unconventional, always sincere, never mor- 
| bid or stilted, and his story is all the more 


winsome because it betrays a certain crude- | 


ness, as it comes straight from the heart of a 

young man brimming over with energy, good 
| fellowship, and lofty purpose, (Eaton & 
' Mains, 75 cents net.) 


Grow Old Along with Me (by James | 


practical counsel issued in recent years. In | 


HOOL TIMES 


Are Christians Under Law? | 
(Continued from page 2) ; 

be justified in his sight... But now. 
apart from the, law a righteousness of 
God hath been manifested, being wit- 
nessed by the law and the prophets ; even. 


Jesus Christ urito all them that believe; 
for there is no distinction ; for all have 


. . . God is one, and ‘he shall justify the 


grace afterward ; and in the New Testa- 
ment it is grace first and law afterward. 

We must, of course, distinguish clearly 
between the ceremonial law of the Old 
Testament and the mora/ law. The 
eternal requirements of the moral law 
are always binding upon God's people ; 
but the details of ceremonial law which 
typified Christ's atoning and cleansing 
work were done away with whenChrist, 
their great antitype, completed the work 
which he came to do and which they 
foreshadowed. The believing Old Tes- 
tament saint, saved by grace, was under 
the obligation of a ceremonial law from 
which we have been freed because Christ 
fulfilled and finished all that the cere- 
monial pointed to. é 

But, while we are freed from the cere- 
monial law, the obligation to keep the 
moral law rests even more heavily upon 
us who live in the enlightened age of 
grace than upon those who were living, 
by men’s own choice, under law. We 
have in fulfilment in Christ that which 
they had at the best only in prophecy. 
Their belief may have given them, through 
Christ, the same divine power to obey 
the law that we now have in him; but 
we live in the noonday light of the rev- 
elation of his consummated work ; they 
moved i the twilight of yet wnfulfilled 
hope. ‘*Not unto themselves, but unto 
you, did they minister these things’’ ; for 
‘«the prophets sought and searched dili- 
gently, who prophesied of the grace that 
should come unto you: searching what 
time or what manner of time the Spirit of 
Christ which was in them did point unto, 
when it testified beforehand the sufferings 
of Christ, and the glories that should fol- 
low them ’’ (1 Peter 1 : 10-12). 

Our Lord’s triumphant word on the 
cross, ‘‘It is finished,’’ declared the ful- 
filment of that which he had come to earth 
|to do; the supernatural work of atone- 
ment and cleansing to which the Old Tes- 
tament ceremonial pointed was com- 
pleted, and therefore all further neces- 
sity for such ceremonial was done away 
with, as the rent veil in the temple sig- 
nified ; the perfect keeping of the moral 
law, on earth, in man’s stead, ‘was fin- 
ished ; and the final releasing to men of 
that divine power whereby they them- 
selves, after his resurrection and ascen- 
sion and gift of the Spirit, could, in union 
with Christ, keep the law of God, was 
accomplished, _ But we must never sup- 
pose that Christ's words ‘It is finished’’ 
meant our release’ from the obligation 
of keeping God's eternal law ; for such 
a release would be our cutting off from 

fellowship with God. 
| So our Christian liberty, while freeing 
|us from the ‘‘under law’’ bondage of 
supposing that our lawkeeping can save 
us, also sets us free to keep the law be- 
| cause we have been saved. The law of 
| the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus gives us 
| freedom to live in unswerving and joyous 
| obedience to the eternal moral law of the 
Ten Commandments ; and this includes, 
of course, Sabbath observance, —our rec- 
ognition of the day of rest-privilege which 
God ordained when he créated the world. 

Christian liberty brings us into the most 
exacting and the gladdest constraint in 
| the world : the constraint of the love of 
| Christ 'to live, under ‘grace, in obedience 
to the law of his Father’and ours. 











the righteousness of God through faith in |. 


‘sinned, and fall short of the gléryof God | 


circumcision by faith, and the uncircum- }, 
cision through faith ’’ (Rom. 3 : 19-23, 30). | 
In the Old Testament it was law first and 
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Speak Softly! 


‘* Not so loud, dearie. Speak Sofitly—I 
can hear now as well as you."’ 
‘*Why, mumsie! You have been deaf 
ever since I was a baby.”’ 


‘‘True, but my hearing has been entirely 
restored as if by magic. | am using a won 
ful new scientific invention for the . I can 
hear every kind of sound—even conversation in 
an ordinary tone with my 


NEW 8-TONE MEARS 


Ear Phone 


—— final thus of the Ring +8 = 
the first successful multi-tone one. ] 
Tones! Eight di t Sustments to suit 
every condition of the ear. Sufferers from deaf- 
ness everywhere Veeae the Mears Pour- 
Tone as the first hearing device. It 
was a scientific marvel. But all its wonderful 
wers have been bled in the amazing new 
ht-Tone Mears—just out! The new 
Eicht-Tone ear phone makes every kind and 
“shade”. of sound as distinct to the deaf as 
shades of color are distinct to perfect eyes. 


THE OFFE 


In order to give our patrons the Zer- 
sonal service that is pos- , - 
sible only when we know Ay] 
them and deal with (ad 
‘them direct, we 
have discontinued 
all 6ur aes 

en, 
NEY 8 “Ton 


modelea 



















only direct pas bs 
rom our New York offi. To advertise our 
new direct sellin — and to -introduce. the 
perfected Mears § ‘one, we are a = 
cial Limited Offer for a short time only. /az/ 
the /ree coupon at once for full particulars. 


His Natural Hearing Improved 


Mears Ear Puone Co., New York, N. Y. 
l am so grateful to the. Mears Ear Phone 
for the great benefit I have derived from it, 
that I feel it my duty to write you about it. 
‘Though formerly deaf, my hearing has been 
wonderfully improved by the use of the 
ears Ear Phone. Its eight tones enable 
me to hear clearly and distinctly any sound 
whatever by merely touching the tiny switch 
with my finger. I consider your new 8-Tone 
model the most perfect instrument for the 
deaf everinvented. No deaf person knows 
what efficient hearing is until they have 
tried the new 8-Tone Mears Ear Phone. 
Cuas. McCaustanp, 
207 Dickerson St., Newark, N. J. 


Send in the coupon below for the names 
and addresses of many to whom you may write. 
You too may secure again the joy of perfect 
hearing. Write for particulars of our liberal di- 
rect offer. 40,000 are now using the Mears Ear 
Phone with benefit. You can leara without ex- 
pense what it has done for others and what it 
will do for you. 


FREE TRIAL own titi 


The Mears Ear Phone is only sold on 
trial. ‘Test it and prove its power to do for you 
what it is doing for others. ake the test at our 
expense, ‘Iry it for 15 days in your own home, 
under évery condition of actual service. If it 
does not please yo , send: it ‘back, and the trial 
will cost you nothing. Remember; the Mears 
Eight-Tone Ear Phone %s mot an experiment. 
It is merely an improvement upon our-already 
famous Single-Tone inst. ument. 


Tf you live in or near New York, please 
visit our offices for free demonstration. 


Booklet on Request 


This coupon is printed for your conveni- 
enc>,~ Fill it out and mail it tous. Wewill send 
= Fomety the : Mears 

t hon: 300k. This 
book explains the causes 
of deafnes-, tells how. to 
check tbe progress of the 
malidy ‘ani how’ to 
treat it. “Mail the cou- 






















COUPON 


MEARS 
EAR PHONE CO. 
ok and special i Dept. Sy1 

f cial in~ 
tdodaciory ff : 45 ..W. 34th STREET, 
: NEW YORE, NW. Y. 

Gentlemen—Pilease mail me, 
free and’ postpaid, your Mears 
Ear Phone Booklet and particu- 
lars of your Special Introductory 
Offer on your new model Eight- 
Tone. Mears Ear'Phone and Free 
Trial Offer. 


Mears Ear 
Phone Co. 


Dept. 6171 




















